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PREFACE. 



One of the most extraordinary events 
ever inscribed on the page of history is 
now to be recorded, namely, that in the 
nineteenth century Europe stands involved 
in the horrors of wax on account of the 
Holy Places. The longest peace that its 
states have ever enjoyed is now broken 
upon a question connected with the Shrines 
of the Holy Land. In the days of the 
Crusades the Western Powers fought side 
by side in the same cause, and once again 
the world beholds the amazing spectacle 
of armies and fleets in motion, making the 
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Tomb of the Saviour the ostensible motive 
for war and bloodshed. 

The phrase of the " Holy Places" being 
as familiar on every lip as household words, 
it has been thought that a concise descrip- 
tion of their localities, their past history, 
and their present state, might not be un- 
acceptable to the public, thrown into a 
condensed form, so as to be fully compre- 
hended at one view. 



THE HOLY LAND. 



The Holy Land is that unique portion 
of the earth which must always command 
the deepest interests of the human heart 
wherever Christianity is known; and as 
time advances, and the kingdom of the 
Messiah spreads far and wide over the face 
of the earth, still more and more will the 
attention of those who are called by his 
name be drawn towards that country, em- 
phatically denominated the " Land of Pro- 
mise/' 

It was in this favoured section of the 
earth that the Omnipotent deigned to hold 
communication with man. It was here 
that angels came and went — here that 
Christ lived and died — Deity sanctifying 
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the earth with his footprints — baptizing it 
with his tears — proclaiming the salvation, 
and consummating the eternal interests of 
man. This land, emphatically called 
"holy," set apart for great designs — full of 
the memories of patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, where stood the temple, framed by 
divine command, and consecrated by fire 
from heaven — this land, equally in its 
glory and its desolation, appears as a me- 
morial to the whole earth of all the com- 
munications which the Almighty has con- 
descended to hold with his creatures since 
the " promise" was first given. 

In our contemplations of the Holy Land 
we associate all that is connected with the 
past history of our race, as regards a 
ispiritual existence, with all that we antici- 
pate of the blessedness of a future state. 
Here were the oracles of God delivered, 
and here we look for their accomplishment. 
Oft the spot where the Saviour was made 
an offering for sin, nailed to the ignomi- 
nious cross, a spectacle for men and angels 
— there the expectation of all ages is 
fixed, looking for Him to return and 
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assume his throne of judgment. From 
the scene of his departure men watch for 
his re-appearance. Both Christians and 
Mahometans look for the great assize of 
the Judgment Day to be held in the 
Valley of Jehoshapihat, lying beneath the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem ; the former ex- 
pect the Saviour's re-appearance surrounded 
by the glorious assemblage of his attendr 
ant angels, the latter wait for their pro- 
phet, and a certain stone in the summit of 
the wall is marked as his throne of jwlg^ 
meat. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Jew, 
the Christian, and the Mahometan, enteiv 
tain an equal confidence in their anticipa- 
tion that this broad valley, shelving down 
j&om the eastern side of the walls of Jeru- 
salem is pre-ordained as that on which 
iiumanity will know its doom. The three 
communities who each so ardently desire 
possession of the Holy Land as the guer- 
don of their faith, have all the same con- 
firmed belief that this is to be the final 
scene of judgment. 

Neither is it to be denied th^^t an extra- 

b2 
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ordinary and irresistible compulsion seems 
to be drawing the eyes of the whole civi- 
lized world at this present moment to- 
wards the land so full of past memories 
and future anticipation. 

We are apt to say, in the enlightenment 
of the nineteenth century, " There are no 
miracles in these days of ours." Never- 
theless there are miracles of mind as well 
as miracles of matter ; miracles even more 
wonderful than those of a moment — re- 
quiring ages for their acting out. The 
continual and progressive accomplishment 
of prophecies delivered many centuries 
back is one of those marvels of long sus- 
tained power. Prophecy is thus a stand- 
ing miracle always being enacted. A 
miracle commenced in the days of Adam, 
the promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent was 
given to Adam, progressing through every 
age of the world, never to finish till the 
world itself shall take its place in a differ- 
ent dispensation, — ^nay, a miracle to go on 
even throughout eternity, — and yet we say, 
the days of miracles are passed ! 
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The inheritance of the Holy Land was 
first promised to Abraham when returning 
to Mamre after his warlike expedition'in 
which he had delivered Lot from the 
hands of the confederate kings. Then it 
was that the Almighty not only bestowed 
upon the faithful patriarch the title-deeds 
of Palestine, marking its extent " from 
the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates," but also promised 
him an heir whose descendants should be 
as innumerable as the stars in the firma- 
ment of heaven, while as yet Abraham was 
childless. When Esau sold his birthright, 
he surrendered all claim upon this divine 
inheritance, and when Isaac, blinded of 
vision and deceived by his younger son, 
pronounced his memorable blessing upon 
Jacob, he was, in fact, bequeathing to him 
the future possession of the Holy Land. 

It is a curious circumstance that the 
first possession of the Jewish people in the 
Holy Land was a grave. Abraham bought 
the sepulchre of his wife at Hebron. It 
was in a cave not excavated by art, but 
by the hand of nature, in a pleasant field. 
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whei^ the trees hung over it in refreshing 
shelter, and there the Father of the Faith- 
fal, as he is called by the Mahometans, 
the favoured patriarch, honoured with the 
title far above that of kings, " the friend 
of God," laid his beautiful Sarah, the 
mother of that son of promise in whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
But Abraham's faith exceeds its first 
impression on the mind* When, having 
bound Isaac with cords, he took the sacri- 
ficial knife to slay his son, he had the firm 
conviction on his soul that God would re- 
store him to life. Whether he looked to 
th^^t immediate restoration which would 
give him back the domestic felicity of his 
daily intercourse with this long desired 
treasure, or carried on his thoughts to that 
resurrection day, when, as his descendants 
faithfully believe, the valley of Jehoshaphat 
shall teem with the presence of the risen 
patriarchs, prophets, priests, and kings, it 
is impossible to imagine ; but we are in- 
voluntarily led to connect this act of faith 
in the mind of Abraham with the existing 
belief of his descendants in the present day. 
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The Jews hs^xe the fliUest confidence in 
tk^ir absolution from all sin if they have 
the happiness of dying in the Holy Land. 
They imagine that at the moment of dis** 
solution the spirit is wafted to Jerusalem^ 
there to await its reunion with the body, 
which, meanwhile, is supposed to suffer in- 
finite torture in the progress of decompo^ 
sition until it has performed a subterranean 
journey to the Holy Land, when, after 
farther expiatory suffering, it is at last to 
foe reunited with the spirit which has proc- 
eeded it there. The amount of torment 
is to be proportioned to the transgressionf 
committed in this life, but not even babes 
are to be exempted, on account of original 
sin. 

With these fearful views of death no 
wonder that the Jew counts it his highest 
privilege to be permitted to breathe his 
la^t in the Holy Land, since there he be- 
lieves himself to be at once forgiven with*- 
out passing through the horr(^ of this in- 
termediate state. Numbers of the old aad 
infirm annually reach Jerusalem, carried 
thither by the desire tbat they may lay 
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down their mortal coil in the cemetery 
skirting the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
liberality of the richer classes enables many 
of their poorer brethren to accomplish this 
desire of their hearts. 

This existing faith and custom forcibly 
reminds us of Jacob's intense desire, when 
sojourning under the protection of his son 
Joseph in the land of Goshen, and with 
death approaching, that he might be taken 
to the Holy Land and buried with his 
fathers. We see that nothing could satisfy 
his mind on this head short of the empha- 
tic oath which he exacted from his son, 
which was accordingly fulfilled. 

Actuated by the same feeling, Joseph 
also left a solemn command that his body 
should be taken up from Egypt, and carried 
to the same last resting-place, when, as his 
prophetic spirit foresaw, the Lord should 
send his people thither, and Moses, pledged 
by the oath his forefathers had given, took 
the bones of Joseph, embalmed after the 
manner of the Egyptians, in all the haste 
of the midnight flight of the people, and 
carried them about with them in the wil- 
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derness the forty years of those memorable 
wanderings. 

Thus the Jewish people have always 
considered that there is a sanctifying in- 
fluence in the very earth of the Holy Land. 

In the captivity, where the "peculiar 
people " " hung up their harps by the waters 
of Babylon and wept," how intensely must 
they have mourned this deprivation, and, 
keeping this remembrance in view, how 
much more afflictive must have been the 
sentence that sent them as a scattered 
flock over the face of the earth, far away 
from that land in which alone their sepul- 
ture could save them from horrors at which 
the spirit might well fail and shrink. 

This firm belief in the sanctity of the 
very earth carries the Jews still further in 
their intense desire to find their last rest- 
ing-place in its bosom. Every year car- 
goes of the bones of those who have died 
in other less favoured places are conveyed 
thither to be consigned to the keeping of 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, under the firm 
conviction that the very touch of that 
favoured land will at once be efficacious in 
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absolving them from every sin committed 
during the term of their mortal existence. 

The Christians of all ages have also en- 
tertained ideas strongly assimilating with 
this faith of the Jews. The pilgrim of the 
Greek Church, receiving a written absolu- 
tion, returns home assured of his eternal 
safety. The devotee who has bathed in the 
Jordan believes that his sins are washed 
away. Monarchs and beggars have as- 
sumed the escalop shell, the cross upon 
the shoulder, the scrip and staff, and, turn-* 
ing their faces towards Jerusalem, have 
flocked thither from every part of Chris- 
tendom, believing that they left the burden 
of their sins at the foot of that hole in the 
rock wherein the cross of the Saviour was 
reared. The Bishops of gone-bye ages 
thought their consecration more highly 
ratified if they had worshipped at the foot 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Undoubtedly the Holy Land received the 
earliest blessing of hearing the momentous 
truths of the new dispensation taught to 
them by the lips of the great Master, and 
those who rejoiced in his personal ordinar 
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tion. For twelve years the apostles 
preached only in Palestine, before turning 
to the Gentiles. 

Neither is the Holy Land less precious 
to the Mahometans, both from traditional 
affection, and as containing localities sanc- 
tified in their belief by the most illustrious 
of all the divine favours and revelations 
bestowed upon their prophet. 

It may be presumed that, in the stir of 
events which have fastened the attention 
of the greatest nations of the civilized 
world upon the Holy Land, the ties which 
bind it to the heart of the Mahometan 
may not always be kept so distinctive as 
they merit. We trace the lineage of our 
Lord to Abraham ; so does the Mahometan 
that of his prophet. " In Isaac shall thy 
B^d be called." In Ishmael the brother 
of Isaac the Mahometan finds the parent-* 
age of his rival faith. Ishmael was the elder 
son, being bom fourteen years previously 
to Isaac. Isaac was the father of the 
twelve patriarchs ; Ishmael was the father 
of twelve princes. To Isaac's seed was 
allotted the promised land; to Ishmael 
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was the pledge given, *^ I will make him a 
great nation/' The Hebrew race are the 
representatives of Isaac; the Arabs the 
representatives of Ishmael. 

And thus the Messiah came of the 
lineage of Isaac; the false prophet of 
Ishmael; and Isaac and Ishmael were both 
of Abraham. 

Our Lord called his twelve apostles. In 
the twelfth year of Mahomet's pretended 
commission he received the oaths of 
fidelity and faith of twelve men, doubtless 
in imitation of the great Exemplar, and in 
the following year he formally nominated 
twelve apostles. 

The Jews were directed to worship with 
their faces towards Jerusalem. Mahomet, 
in the early years of his assumed mi3sion, 
reiterated this command ; afterwards he 
ordained that his followers should consider 
the Kaaba at Mecca, containing the black 
stone brought by the angel Gabriel from 
heaven, as the sacred point to which they 
should turn when they offered up their 
prayers at the times appointed. 

On the summit of Mount Sinai, the 
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Mahometans regard with the utmost reve- 
rence a sort of mark or indentation which 
they believe to be the imprint of the foot 
of that sacred mule which bore Mahomet 
with miraculous speed through the air to 
Jerusalem, from whence he was taken up 
into heaven. 

On the site of the temple gate at Jeru- 
salem, this mule with its human face and 
its jewelled wings was fastened, while the 
prophet, conducted by Gabriel, ascended 
to the highest heaven to hold converse 
with the Divine Being. The Mosque of 
Omar which now covers the sacred spot 
from which he was thus miraculously con- 
ducted is as dear to the heart of the Ma- 
hometan as was the Temple to the Jews. 
It stands on the holy ground from whence 
Solomon, at the dedication of that magnifi- 
cent structure, built by Divine command, 
stood with uplifted hands to pray and bless 
the people, and the fire from heaven came 
down as a miraculous attestation that his 
prayers and blessings were accepted and 
confirmed. 

Thus, by a most peculiar coincidence, 
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not only is the land holy to Jews and 
Christians, but also to the Mahometans. 

A few words on the aspect and condition 
of that ** land " promised to the Jews will 
here be all that we shall offer. 

When Moses climbed to the summit of 
Mount Pisgah, as the last act of his illus- 
trious life, and looked abroad over the 
hills and valleys, it was a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a rich inheritance for the 
people he had led through the wilderness 
those weary forty years that blessed his 
sight. We must not presume that tears 
of grief would dim the eyes that strained 
to take in the glories of that glowing 
landscape, and prevent him from receiving 
a just impression of its fertility and loveli- 
ness because doubtless his spirit was re- 
joicing in the prospect of an immediate 
translation to a country which the brightest 
on earth can only faintly shadow. Still it 
was an estate worthy of the Divine be- 
stowal on his own peculiar people. 

The Holy Land is a fine tract of coun- 
try well defined by natural boundaries, ex- 
tending from the shore of the Mediter- 
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ranean to the Syrian Desert. It is a com« 
pact district, distiiict and complete in itself, 
enclosed by mountain and by sea, and« con* 
sequently, offering great facilities of defence 
against invasion. It has its highlands and 
its lowlands, its hills and its valleys, its 
streams and its lakes, its hot springs and 
its cold springs, a fine sea coast broken 
by bold promontories, cliffs beetling above, 
beaches spreading ont below, and is replete 
with all the capabilities essential for civi« 
hzed life. 

The Holy Land is rich in vegetation, 
from the time-honoured cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall. Groves of the 
olive and the mulberry ; vineyards of tho 
grape still of extraordinary magnitude and 
richness, though in some degree degene^ 
rated frdm those which Caleb and Joshua 
brought as a sample to the Hebrew camp ; 
the fig curtained with the heavy drapery 
of its magnificent verdure; interspersed 
with waving fields of golden grain, with 
their magnificent hedges of the cactus al- 
most reaching the magnitude of trees ; the 
sycamore with ' its amplitude of foliage ; 
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the beautifiil white broom, so large that its 
branches afford a shelter from the sun, and 
under the shade of which Elijah, when he 
had gone his day's journey into the wilder- 
ness, sat down, and prayed that he might 
die ; the terebrinth, whose branchescano- 
pied the tent of Abraham, when he was 
honoured by angel visitants ; — these, and 
far more than a brief outline like the pre- 
sent can enumerate, are set for the endow- 
ment and adornment of the Holy Land. 

Nevertheless the riches of nature are, as 
they have ever been, in a great measure, 
conditional. Although in a large portion 
of the land the valleys enjoy almost a tro- 
pical climate, and still retain a natural 
fecundity, the sloping terraces of the hills, 
once made fertile by means of artificial 
irrigation, and now deprived of the help of 
the tending hand of man, no longer display 
that fruitful aspect which was formerly 
their glory. The land mourns under its 
present masters. 

The spirit of the Turkish government 
is as much opposed to agricultural improve- 
ments as its weakness. Fatalism must al- 
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ways enervate the hands that else are ca- 
pable of being employed in useful labour. 
Change, but not advance, is the result of 
the existing order of things. The soil of 
the Holy Land has no fixed proprietors. It 
belongs for the time being to those who 
cultivate it, and thus changes masters in a 
course of rapid succession. The peasant 
acknowledges no other authority than that 
of the shieks, and the shieks have no au- 
thority over the territory, but only over 
the inhabitants. The pasha, who is the 
governor of his own province, may be often 
changed, but the shiek generally contrives 
to remain in office through the instrumen- 
tality of a bribe. A pasha of three tails 
has the power of life and death in his own 
seat of government. 

The oflSce of the shiek is to collect the 
local taxes, and he finds his own profit in 
exacting one-third more than the due 
amount. This is his emolument, and if 
complaints are made a tribute from the 
profits of this extortion is the ready and 
unfailing resort. If the peasants, groan- 
ing under an exorbitant taxation, carry 

c 
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their complaints to a higher source, the 
shieks have still the means of evading 
punishment or dismissal, by rendering up 
a portion of their spoils, and the tiller of 
the ground finds his injuries as disregarded 
as before. On the removal of the pashas 
the shieks each time are confirmed in their 
oflScial posts, and receive the customary 
cloak of honour. The class of the shieks 
is, in fact, so powerful, that even when they 
quarrel amongst themselves or revolt 
against the government, the pashas, in- 
stead of subduing them by severity, en- 
deavour to re-establish peace by means pf 
persuasions and concessions. 

Having thus no settled possession of the 
soil, and being also weighed down by an 
extortionate taxation, which no exertions 
of their own can by any means lighten or 
remove, the real cultivators of the land 
look only to its immediate produce, utterly 
neglectful of improvements which could 
only benefit others at their expense. Thus, 
by a natural consequence, the fruitfulness 
of the land is much diminished, and its 
produce deteriorated. It can no longer be 
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considered as that garden of the world 
enlogised as " the glory of all lands." 

The Turkish authorities possessing, as we 
have seen, no more than a mere nominal 
power, and the.shieks having frequent quar» 
lels among themselves, it follows that the 
public roads are rendered highly hazardous 
for travellers, commerce is interrupted, com" 
munication rendered both dangeroHS and 
difficult Pilgrims are often in eminent 
danger in their progress to the holy places, 
and unless the caravans are strong they are 
always liable to an attack. Visitors to the 
Holy Land are obliged to place themselves 
; under the protection of some Arab chief, 
who conducts them in safety to the stipu- 
lated spot, of course for a consideration. 

The European consuls have no power 
*o remedy the evils of this system, for, as 
the Turkish authorities merely make com- 
promises with their inferior officials, they 
also are compelled to concede to them in 
the way of treaty. 

During the stringent rule of MehOTaet 
Ali the country could be travelled in far 
greater security than under its present go^ 
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vernment. His was a reign of terror to 
the Arabs, who rejoiced in the overthrow 
of his most arbitrary authority. The Chrifih 
tian population, on the other Tiand, regreit 
the loss of that protection afforded by bis 
iron rule. They look back on the Egypt 
tian government as to a term of compara^ 
tive safety, and find cause to lament the 
feebleness of an administration which is 
unable to protect them from injury and 
oppression. 

Travellers in the Holy Land remark 
much upon the traces of Russian influence 
manifest on the public mind, and are much 
struck with the exertions continually in 
progress to establish the influence of the 
Autocrat. The world is well aware that 
the designs of that country have become 
a traditional policy. The unceasing desire 
is to establish lofty ideas of Russian power, 
and her predominance in the scale of nar* 
tions. 

Earnestly do we hope that the influence 
of a beneficent policy may soon be felt in 
the Holy Land, and that England may find 
means of returning that blessing of religion 
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back again to the impoverished source 
from whence she once received it in its 
purity. When the apostles first preached 
in Palestine our island was lost in the dark 
^oranee of blood-stained Druidical su- 
perstitions. Now is the day of recom- 
pense. English influence may establish 
milder institutions, may disseminate an 
Mnobling spirit of education, may give se- 
curity to cultivation and to commerce, and 
thus the curse of war may bring the bless- 
ings of peace, under that overruling in- 
fluence which so often turns evil into 
good. 

The government of the present Sultan 
is not adverse to improvement. It is infi- 
nitely more tolerant than that of the great 
Autocrat. It is true that the Mahometan 
who abjures his faith lies under sentence 
of death, but those of other creeds are left 
unrestricted. Not so the Russian rule. 
Dissent from the Greek Church is not a 
thing to be tolerated. The Emperor al- 
lows no liberty of conscience. 

The more recent exertions of the Em- 
peror may, it is confidently presumed, be 
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dated from the French Revolution of 1848. 
Counting on an obsolete national animo- 
sity between the English and the French 
people, and ignorant; perhaps, that gene- 
rous enemies may always become generous 
friends, imagining that the name of a Nar 
poleon, of the same kith and kin as he of 
old, could never be acknowledged by the 
children of those who had fought against 
his memorable ancestor ; his preparations 
were at once made. Perhaps, also^ he 
presumed that France would have work to 
do at home, and that England would stand 
single-handed if she took up arms to repel 
(he aggression on which he th^i deter- 
mined. 

Fr<Mn the eventful period, therefore, 
which we have just named, the Czar has 
been preparing for the great struggle, de- 
siring to bring past political and indirect 
endeavours to the crowning point of one 
great act of consummation. 

Among the impressions thus generated, 
an idea has been current amongst the 
Turks that the Sultan Mahmoud had en- 
tered into a secret treaty with the Em- 
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peror Nicholas to the intent that, at the 
death of Mehemet Ali, the Holy Land 
should be given up to Russian dominion 
on certain stipulated conditions. A se- 
cret of: this nature cannot admit of proof 
inc its own century. 

It is, however, unmistakable that Russia 
1ms long been acting on the policy of an 
-mnticipated subjection of the Holy Land, a 
policy drawing to its close of operation 
during recent years. Traces of her exer- 
tions to secure a large and available in- 
fluence everywhere abound. Pilgrimages 
to the Holy Sepulchre are encouraged to a 
vevy great extent, each individual of those 
vast concourses being a separate witness 
<ii the importance attached to devotional 
exercises offered at those munificently em- 
bellished shrines. The zeal with which the 
Emperor Nicholas has decorated those long 
and ardently coveted holy places is strik- 
ingly apparent. His earnestness is every- 
where attested by the costliness of his 
gifts, in the shape of splendid ornament, 
magnificent candelabra, or other tokens of 
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his personal interest in the memorials of 
his faith. 

It is Russian gold that supports the 
Greek monasteries in the Holy Land, seek- 
ing thus to strengthen the hold of the Au- 
tocrat by its religious occupation. In 
Damascus also, a Greek church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, in honour of the Emperor, 
has been recently erected. 

The return for this munificence is every- 
where apparent. No doubt, acting on a 
policy which is known by its results, the 
Greek clergy have for many years been as- 
siduously occupied in infusing expectations 
into the mind of the Turk of the final sub- 
jugation of the Holy Land to the head of 
their own Church. Fatalism may be said 
to be the summing up of the Mahometan 
Creed, and, taking advantage of this funda- 
mental article of faith, they have sought to 
inspire the belief of certain interpretations 
of the prophecies, in a way favourable to 
their own views. They assume that the 
angel Michael, mentioned in the Scriptures 
as the pre-ordained deliverer of the Pro- 
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mised Land is to be represented by a Rus- 
sian prince destined to wrest the sway 
of Syria from Mahometan rule, and to 
establish the supremacy of the Russian go- 
vernment over the w^ole extent of the 
Turkish empire. 

This impression on the public mind has 
gone so far, that a certain gate in the old 
wall of Jerusalem is pointed out as the one 
through which the Russian prince is to 
enter the Holy City in triumph, at the 
head of a great multitude of followers, 
when he comes as a conqueror to take 
possession of the holy places, having de- 
livered them from the hands of the infidel. 
An old tradition has long pointed out this 
gate as the one through which the pre- 
destined conqueror of Jerusalem is to 
enter, and the Greeks, taking advantage 
of the existing impression, attempt to 
establish the fact that the expectation is 
now to be fulfilled. That this belief has 
existed many ages is proved by the fact 
that the gate in question has been kept 
walled up by the Turks for a long period. 

Progression is not the order of things in 
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the Holy Land. It stands before the world 
an existence of the past as much as of the 
present;' a marvellous memorial of the 
truth of Holy Writ. The traveller, with 
the Bible in his hand, might think it had 
been written yesterday, from the exactness 
of its descriptions with the actual scenes 
around him. The Egyptian mummies giYs 
us the very shapes of our humanity which 
lived and breathed in the days of Moses ; 
it is not a thing impossible, that the PW 
raoh, in whose name Joseph ruled, might 
be amongst us in the antiquarian posses* 
sions of our modern Babylon. 

And thus stands the Holy Land in the 
nineteenth century. Who that reads the 
memorials of the past can fail to receive 
the evidence written on every page of a 
country sacred to revelation. 

Everything is as unchanged as if left in 
evidence and commemoration of the hea- 
venly intercourse with the human race. 
Change is in every other land : perpetuity 
remains alone in Palestine. If now we go 
from Jerusalem to Jericho there are still 
thieves by the way. If a traveller arrive 
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a sheep must still be killed, as of old, be- 
fore his entertainment can be ready. Our 
Saviour said, " My sheep know my ¥0100,** 
travellers in the Holy Land remark the 
extraordinary truthfulness of this illustra- 
tion. Dr. Wilson writes, " We y^ere struck 
with the wondrous facility with which a 
shepherd managed his flock. We noticed 
Um ^ going before them,' and them coming 
after him in rank and file. On His utter- 
ing a peculiar cry, they scampered off to 
the watering-place, and he had onlf to 
raise his voice again to recall them to the 
pastures." 

Again, we have the parable of " Behold 
the bridegroom cometh !" and we have read, 
perhaps without affixing any very exact 
idea to the expression, of the cry that was 
raised on his approach. To this day the 
Jewish maidens are gathered together look- 
ing as night comes on for the expected 
arrival of the bridegroom when all things 
are ready for the marriage. They wait 
without, and when he approaches raise a 
rtarfling and extraordinary cry peculiar to 
the occasion^ so going in with him to the 
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ceremony and the feast, the custom re<» 
maining the same as when the Saviour 
illustrated his teaching by the parable 
which it supplies. 

So, too, on the arrival of a traveller whom 
the Jews* desire to honour, the Jewish 
maidens bring water for his feet, and offer 
themselves to perform this ancient rite of 
hospitality upon their knees; while the mas- 
ter of the family waits upon his guests as 
did the patriarchs of old. 

We read also of the vineyard which the 
lord planted, having built a tower in the 
midst, letting it out to husbandmen and 
going into a far country. So is it to this 
day. Vineyards are >planted and towers 
built in the midst of them, from whence 
their owners keep guard over their pro- 
perty. 

Now, as of old, the colnmon salutation of 
the people as they meet is still, " Peace 
be unto you.** 

In short the traveller in the Holy Land 
might almost imagine the lapse of time 
obliterated and himself transferred back 
again to the ages commemorated in the 
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sacred history. In dress every Jew that 
passes by the wayside with his flowing 
robes, and girded loins, and unchanged 
physiognomy, dark eyes, prominent nose 
and bushy be^rd, stands before him as a 
representative of Moses, and the prophets, 
and the great families of the twelve tribes 
who wandered in the wilderness those forty 
wearying years of punishment ere they set 
foot in that promised inheritance in which 
we now look with so much wonder on his 
unchanged descendant. All things are 
unaltered, and who shall say when the 
Saviour re-appears among his people, that 
He may not still find two women grinding 
at one mill as at this day. 
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THE GREEK CHURCH. 



A FEW words on the present eonditioa 
of the Greek Church as connected with 
the Holy Land may not be unacceptable 
to the reader at this conjunction of affairs, 
nor inappropriate to the proposed object of 
this little work. 

The pretension of the Greek Church 
to the right of possession of the Holy 
Land is dated from a very early age of 
Christianity; this is apparent from eccle- 
siastical history. It professes to be the 
genuine representative of the Eastern 
Church, retaining its orthodox ascendancy 
when that breach arose in the second cen- 
tury respecting the proper season for the 
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celebration of Easter, which divided its 
communion into two distinct sections. 

Time widened the division between the 
bishops of Constantino's new seat of eni- 
pire and those of the Eternal Citj. These 
continued to increase until in the sixth 
century the then Bishop of Constantinople 
not only asserted his own undivided supre- 
macy over the Eastern Churches, but main- 
tained that they stood on an equality with 
Rome; and even going still further, he 
assumed to himself the title of "Universal 
Bishop." Since that period many attempts 
have been made to promote a reconci- 
liation between the Greek and Roman 
Churches, but in vain. 

It remained for the nineteenth century 
to witness a new crusade to take forcible 
possession of that land, which being em- 
phatically a " Land of Promise," can only 
be held in trust by even the most powerful 
of human sovereigns until the promise be 
fulfilled. 

The temporal ambition of traditional 
policy has no doubt been the moving in- 
fluence of those large demands which 
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Russia seeks to exact, although the plea of 
ecclesiastical pretensions is assumed to 
cover its injustice. 

The purpose avowed and justified is to 
attain complete and undisturbed possession 
of the " Holy Places," in which the Greek 
Church makes it a matter of vital import- 
ance that certain religious ceremonies 
should be celebrated and to which pilgrim- 
ages should be performed by its devout 
members. 

The number of those belonging to the 
Greek Church furnishes the Russian Auto- 
crat with a plea for his aggressions, con- 
vincing, possibly, to himself. To his faith 
belong the largest portion of the Christian 
communities in the whole of Syria and the 
Holy Land. The latest estimate reaches 
as high a total as 11,000,000 members of 
the Greek Church, forming an important 
national element if the census may be 
relied upon. In Greece it is the established 
religion, while among the Greek islands its 
members overbalance those of any other 
Christian denomination. North of the 
Danube, Wallachia and Moldavia are 
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nnder its control. In Hungary, also, its 
communion prevails, while in Russia its 
discipline is too severe to treat avowed dis- 
sent with toleration. 

A Church holding so large an extent 
of influence, numbering in its fold so vast 
a community, its members permeating 
through countries and provinces lying 
under varied as well as adverse rule, may 
well appear to the great Autocrat to re- 
quire no more than a temporal head to 
render its unity of action irresistible in the 
arbitration of its own destinies, while in 
the assertion of its power that " Land " 
which bears the seal of fate in its word 
of ^promise" might easily be handed 
over to a claimant whose might would 
make his right. 

The Greek Church denominates itself 
the Universal Churchy or the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Constantinople, An- 
tioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, are the 
four patriarchates of Turkey in Asia. 

The Greek Church appoints four an- 
nual fasts. One of forty days preparatory 
to Christmas ; another of the same dura- 
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tion preceding Easter. A third from the 
week after Pentecost up to the festivals 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; and a fourth 
from the first of August to the fifteenth of 
the same month. In addition to this the 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the 
year are to be kept as fasts. One Sab- 
bath is also to be observed in the same 
way, being that in which our Saviour re- 
mained in his sepulchre. This is called 
the " Great Sabbath." It is prohibited to 
make any other Sunday into a fast day. 

The services of the Greek Church are 
principally choral. They do not allow the 
use of musical instruments as accompani- 
ments. They have a service which corres- 
ponds with the English Litany. The offi- 
ciating priest recites a portion which is then 
taken up, and chanted by the choir. They 
have many hymns and selections from the 
Scriptures set to music, and as several of 
these are introduced into their church 
duties, the duration becomes lengthy and 
tedious, and, consequently, their books of 
offices swell both in size and number. 

The monks of all the religious houses of 
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the Greek Church in the Holy Land be- 
long to the order of St. Basil, himself a 
native of Cappadocia. The priests are not 
an educated class. They have no schools 
or other means of intellectual culture, and 
the parish priests are chosen from among 
the ordinary people, being ordained without 
any preparatory instruction. These priests 
are usually selected by the community from 
amongst themselves, being married men, 
and in no way distinguished from those who 
are henceforth to be considered as their 
flocks, and who thus become dependent 
upon them for religious instructions and 
the due administration of the offices of 
the Church. 

The higher clergy are usually Greeks 
by birth, and seldom acquire the power of 
speaking the Arabic language well, so as to 
communicate with the people with much 
facility. Thus, through the incompetency 
both of the bishops and their subordinate 
cleygy, the people are necessarily reli- 
giously and intellectually in a very low 
condition. The lengthy services are gene- 
rally sluggishly and irreverently performed, 

n2 
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and the result of their tediousness is an 
almost unintelligible rapidity resorted to 
under the desire of shortening the weary- 
ing service. They use many prostrations 
and genuflexions, not only before the 
pictures of the saints, but at the feet of 
their own superior. 

One of the great causes of the intellec- 
tual depression of the Greek Church is its 
almost entire disuse of the apostolic ordi- 
nance of preaching. They appear to forget 
that Christianity was diffused by sermons^ 
first from the lips of the Master, and then 
from those of his servants, in the very 
land where they repudiate the example, as 
the grand means of promulgating the vital 
truths of Christianity. This withholding 
from the people leads to barrenness in the 
priests. The disuse of mind can have no 
other result than indolence and ignorance. 
If the priests of the Greek Church fulfilled 
the duty of teaching others, the practice of 
their own intellectual faculties in preach- 
ing would act to their own advantage, 
and both pastors and people would rise in 
the intellectual scale. The Churdi might 
ultimately purify itself from the shameless 
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imposture of the so-called '^ miraculous fire 
from heaven," which might eventually pass 
into the dim remembrance of " a tale that 
U told," and tha decencies of devotion 
obliterate tiiese scandals of religion^ 

It is a well known fact that the Greek 
monasteries of the Holy Land are not 
only under the protection and control of 
Russia, but are chiefly supported by loans 
from that country. Under the influence 
of the Emperor Nicholas, these communi- 
ties are constantly making every possible 
d^ee of minor encroachment, seeking to 
advance themselves, step by step, and 
leaving no means untried to accomplish a 
gradual aggrandizement above the other 
churches. 

In a country so destitute of all the ac- 
commodations enjoyed by communities 
consolidated under the safeguard of whole- 
some laws, where there are no inns for the 
weary traveller, and no place of refuge 
from the^ storm of the desert and the 
rapacity of the Arab, the hospitable recep- 
tion and the safe protection of the monas- 
teries ought not to be ungratefully ignored. 
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The Greek monks as well as the members 
of the other religious establishments re*- 
ceive the wanderers from every country 
with courtesy and kindness, and many e 
toil-worn stranger has had cause to bless 
the recluses for the kindly offices they have 
rendered to him in the exhaustion and 
discomfort of his travel. 

But that which is considered one of the 
most especial of the duties of these Greek 
establishments is the care of the pilgrims 
who flock into the Holy Land at the season 
of Easter. These being principally Rus- 
sian, it becomes the especial duty of the 
monks, deriving their own subsistence 
chiefly from the Czar, to receive them at 
once under their protection, to provide for 
their comfort and safety, and to undertake 
the management of their approach to the 
holy places which are the objects of their 
pilgrimage. The different classes of these 
visitors are accommodated according to 
their respective claims. Those who can 
afford to pay are better lodged and more 
sumptuously supplied at table ; but the 
noor pilgrims, who come in actual beggary, 

ieving that they are securing to them- 
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Mlves eternal happiness when their priva* 
tions shall be oyer, are also provided with 
food and shelter, though of a humbler kind, 
and this gratuitously. 

y We wish we could say that the pil- 
grimages conducted by the monks from 
their monasteries to the holy places re- 
flected any credit on their religious zeal. 
In another page we give a fearful picture 
of the tumultuous scene annually exhibited 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

We have also stated that the principal 
support of the monastic institutions of the 
Greek Church is derived from the muni- 
ficence of Russia ; the second is a harvest 
from the pilgrims, who flock in from all 
parts of the Levant. These are taught 
that they have secured their salvation, and 
forms of absolution are sold, and grateful 
offerings received, forming a large item in 
the revenues of the religious houses. 

The pilgrims retrace their steps, happy 
in the belief that they are carrying with 
them a charter for heaven. 

The priests remain with their largess. 
We hope they are rather self-deceived 
than the deceivers of otliei^. 
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JERUSALEM. 



No change of time can alter the position 
of the Holy City, though every other ciiv 
cumstance connected with it may know 
transition. Standing but as the skeleton 
of her former greatness, Jerusalem now, as 
of old, looks down on the plains below 
from a lofty height as proud in her decri* 
pitude as in her ancient glory. 

Jerusalem stands three thousand six hun* 
dred feet above the level of the Mediter« 
ranean, and within three days' journey of 
the sea. The walls which enclose it are 
about two and a half English miles in cir* 
cumference. Sharing the reverses of the 
Jewish nation, these walls have suffered 
many disruptions, but have as often been 
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restored, though not without deviations 
from their original foundation line. We 
mention this the more particularly, because 
of its connexion with the site of the last 
scene of the Saviour's human existence. 
At the time of the crucifixion, Calvary, 
which is in reality not a mount, though ge- 
nerally so called, without having any such 
scriptural designation, was mthout the Holy 
City, and only became enclosed in conse- 
quence of this extension of the line of cir- 
cumference. 

Parts of these massive battlemented 
walls are very ancient : the more modem 
are easily discoverable, the size of the stones 
being of much inferior magnitude, though 
chiselled to correspond with those im- 
bedded in the foundations. Some of these 
evidently belong to a remote period, pre- 
senting the appearance of broken columns 
and architraves certainly as old as the Ro- 
man era of possession, ruins of nobler erec- 
tions, made useful in rebuilding the fortifica- 
tions. It is supposed that considerable por- 
tions of the original materials of the temple 
were incorporated by Solyman the Magni- 
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ficenty remaining to this day as memorials 
of the sacred edifice. 

Although forming a lin^ of just continu- 
ance at the top, tln^se walls are, down- 
wards, of most unequal measurement, 
owing to the inequalities of their site, so 
that while in some places they are sixty 
feet from their foundation to their summit, 
in others they do not exceed twenty. They 
are still in good repair, and give the ex- 
ternal aspect of the Holy City a most im- 
posing appearance, being flanked with square 
towers, and having battlements and loop- 
holes. 

. The most conspicuous of the objects con- 
nected with these fortifications is the Tower 
of David, sacred alike to the Jew and the 
Mahometan. When the Sultan of Syria 
expelled the Crusaders, and determined 
that Jerusalem should never again be made 
a station of defence, he destroyed the walls, 
but spared the Tower of David through 
veneration of his nama 

Formerly, in the palmy days of the Holy 
City, the country around was distinguished 
by a degree of cultivated beauty, in sop- 
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rowfiil contrast with its present aspect of 
desolation. The hills and the valleys 
teemed with productive cultivation. The 
ground rose in terraces up every side of the 
vast surrounding amphitheatre. Vineyards 
and oliveyards, in graceful festoons of bril- 
liant drapery and dark masses of clustered 
foliage, charmed with their richly con- 
trasted hues. The almond-tree, with its 
garlands of pink and white ; the pear and 
the apple, the one with its virgin and the 
other with its blushing blossom; the orange, 
bearing at the same time its trembling 
bridal sprays and its golden orbs of fruit ; 
the tall waving cypress, with its leaves of 
emerald and its heavy wood once used in 
the fabrication of idols, now planted by the 
Turks in their own cemeteries; the ever- 
green palm ; the mulberry, with its refresh- 
ing fruit and shadow; the oak, more dimi- 
nutive than the English ; the fir, resem- 
bling the Scotch; the locust-tree; the 
noble oriental plane ; the lofty poplar ; the 
pomegranate^ with its bell-shaped flower, 
and its juicy fruit, from which the Turk 
manufactures his finest sherbet ; the pista- 
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chio, fomous for its nut ; the arbutus, the 
oleander, the acacia, the cactus, — ^ali these 
clothed the landscape around the favoured 
and the Holy City with a living beauty 
that might well entitle the marked and 
peculiar country to be called " the glory 
of all lands." 

But now, in melancholy keeping with 
the internal desolation of Jerusalem, all 
this fair and beautiful expanse is turned 
into a dry, and scorched, and barren wil- 
derness. The terraces of earth have crum-*- 
bled down from the hill sides, the rocks lie 
bare, and the moment the traveller passes 
out of the gate of the Holy City he finds 
himself in an uncultivated desert, beset by 
the wandering Arab, and not to be tra- 
versed without difficulty and danger. 

In the days when the surrounding coun- 
try most teemed with verdure, no flowery 
banks or terraced gardens adorned the in- 
terior of Jerusalem. These were rigidly 
interdicted, because their cultivation would 
have required the introduction of manure 
which would, in the Jewish dispensation^ 
have been a defilement of the Holy City. 
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Within the walls the ' streets seem dull 
and forsaken, and the mind involuntarily 
travels back through a long course of cen- 
turies, during which the proudest of the 
human race have trod those deserted 
thoroughfares, and looked abroad on the 
hill country of Judea. 

When Abraham, returned from his vic- 
tory over the aggressive kings, and Melchi- 
sedek met him in the King's Dale, now 
better known as the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, we find that this mysteriously desig- 
nated kingly priest was ruler of a place 
called Salem, built on the hill of Acre, the 
most ancient part of the present city, and 
this Salem is the parent of Jerusalem. 

When we remember that this Melchi- 
sedek stands on the inspired page, not as 
an ordinary mortal, but, "without father, 
without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life ; 
but made like unto the Son of God," we are 
constrained to admit that there is some 
" mystery of godliness" hanging over the 
origin of the Holy City in pre-ordained ac- 
cordance with its after destinies. 
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It was here, ufider the government of 
David, that the national character of the 
Hebrew nation was improved, and the 
foundation laid for its future greatness 
under Solomon. It was here that he was 
enabled, through the military prowess of 
his people, under the guidance of the 
Divine power, to extend the limits of do- 
minion as far as the Euphrates and the Red 
Sea. In fact, it was while reigning in Je- 
rusalem that David proved himself to be 
the real founder of the Hebrew monarchy. 

It was through these very streets that 
Solomon, wearing the precious armlet, sign 
of sovereignty when encircling the arm of 
a man, preceded by his magnificently at- 
tired guards, bearing their literally golden 
shields, with his queen of Egyptian lineage 
in her costly raiment, spreading through 
the air streams of luscious spicy perfume, 
passed along in all his glory. 

It was here that Alexander the Great 
fulfilled that portion of his mission which 
prophecy had foretold. Flushed with his 
various successes, the conqueror led his 
troops towards Jerusalem, determined to 
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humble the Holy City. He bad previously 
demanded submission and allegiance from 
Jaddus, its priestly ruler, but had received 
a firm and noble refusal. Heated with 
victory, and chafing with indignation, Alex- 
ander left the conquered city of Tyre to 
wreak his vengeance on Jerusalem. 

He came, and having reached an emi- 
nence which overlooked the city, was met 
by a solemn procession, headed by the high 
priest, Jaddus, attired in his pontifical 
robes, attended by a long train of priests 
wearing their ceremonial vestments, and 
followed by a concourse of the. citizens all 
clothed in white, and presenting a strange 
and impressive appearance. 

The high priest and ruler of the Holy 
Gity, vnth the bevy of his Levites follow- 
ing in solemn stateliness, and the white 
robed citizens of Jerusalem bringing up 
the rear, and the conquering king of Mace- 
don, with his victorious cohorts at his 
heels, confronted each other on the hill of 
Sapha. 

The uncertainty of the result was but of 
short continuance. 
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Alexander^the moment bis eye had fallen 
on the high priest, advanced, and paid 
homage to the Name inscribed upon the 
mitre which he wore. Then he sainted 
him, and taking him by the hand they en- 
tered Jerusalem together. Jaddus led the 
conqueror into the Temple, where he of- 
fered sacrifice under his instruction. Then 
his priestly host showed to him the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, which foretold that the 
Greek should overthrow the Persian em- 
pire, and appearing clearly to mark him out 
as the expected conqueror. The next day 
Alexander caused the people of the Holy 
City to re-assemble, and bade them ask of 
him whatever favour they most desired. 
Guided by the high priest, they demanded 
the free enjoyment of their national laws, 
and that on every seventh year they should 
be exempted from the payment of tri- 
bute, which favours Alexander immediately 
accorded. 

Both supposed themselves to be under 
heavenly guidance. The high priest be- 
lieved himself commanded to go out and 
meet the conqueror as he approached the 
entrance of Jerusalem. 
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Alexander, on his side, thus explained the 
matter to his friend Parmenio : " I adore 
not^the high-priest, but the God with whose 
priesthood he is honoured. When I was 
dt Dies, in Macedonia, and considering in 
myself how to subdue Asia, I saw in a 
dream such a person, in his present dress, 
wtio encouraged me not to delay, but to 
pass over with confidence, for that him- 
self would lead my army, and give me the 
Persian empire. Since, therefore, I have 
seen no other person in such a dress as I 
now see, and recollect the vision and the 
exhortation in my dream, I think that, hav- 
ing undertaken this expedition by a divine 
mission, I shall conquer Darius, overthrow 
the Persian empire, and succeed in all my 
designs." 

There too, through the streets of Jeru- 
salem passed. Pompey the Great when vio- 
lating the sanctity of the Temple, he en- 
tered the Holy of Holies, attended by the 
principal officers of his army, and when 
leaving the Holy City, with its captive 
princes in his train, to grace his triumph 
ia the Eternal City, he commanded its 
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walls to be thrown down. From the hour 
of that desecration, it has been remarked 
that the prosperity of Pompey declined and 
waned away. 

It was Jerusalem that the far-famed 
Cleopatra desired to win from Caesar and 
Mark Antony through the medium of her 
blandishments. The queen, who sat on 
the seat of the Pharaohs, would fain have 
mounted the throne of the people who, 
having been bondsmen to her fathers, had 
known a divine deliverance, and been in- 
stalled in possession of that Promised Land 
which now she so intensely coveted. 

The district comprising the plain of Je- 
richo Mark Antony bestowed upon the 
Egyptian queen, being afterwards farmed 
for her by Herod. This fertile country 
was rich in the far-famed balsam-tree, be- 
lieved to have been brought by the Queen 
of Sheba to King Solomon, when she came 
and beheld his glory ; and this valuable pro- 
duct enriched the treasury of Cleopatra. 

It was here, above all, that the footsteps 
of revealed divinity pressed the ground 
which, had it never before been considered 
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sacred, must, from tbat hour, have been 
held consecrated by every Christian heart. 

Jerusalem has been baptised with the 
Saviour's tears. 

In Jerusalem was the sacrament first in- 
stituted. 

Here, too, the saints who slept rose from 
their graves on the consummation of the 
world's deliverance, and walked abroad 
visible to the eyes of men. 

Here the apostles lived and laboured as 
many years as they numbered individuals, 
before they proclaimed their message to 
the world at large. 

Here the apostle James, the cousin of 
the Saviour according to human lineage, 
was appointed the first bishop of the Holy 
City. Here the Sadducee high priest, 
Ananias, condemned this apostle to death, 
and here he was publicly stoned by the 
Jews. 

So many memorials of the Christian faith 
are connected with the history of the Holy 
City, that we are unable to do more than 
thus glance at a few of the most im- 
portant. 
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On Mount Sion stands the tomb of 
David. Here he had prepared for himself 
his own last resting-place, having covered 
the locality w^ith various erections, called 
after himself by way of distinction, " The 
City of David." The Mahometans, like 
the Jews, hold this spot in the highest re- 
verence : they have crowned the brow of 
the mount with imposing looking buildings^ 
which strike the eye as a leading feature in 
the aspect of the Holy City. 

This being one of the holy places of the 
Turks, neither Israelite nor Christian is 
permitted to enter. The guardianship of 
this much venerated mausoleum seems to 
have remained for some considerable time 
in the same family, its custodier treasuring 
the tradition that King David himself had 
appeared to one of his ancestors, about a 
century back, commanding him and his 
children after him, to keep guard over the 
sacred shrine. Thus miraculously installed, 
the tomb on the hill of Sion is kept sealed 
from all but the true believers. 

The veneration for this place entertained 
in common by the Jew, the Mahometan, 
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and tibie Christian, is enhanced to the latter 
by the belief, that here was the Last Sup- 
ped partaken of by the Saviour and his dis- 
ciples. The mosque which now stands over 
this locality was once a chiilk^h, built in 
GMiniemoration of this event, and the cave 
where the paschal lamb was slain, was for- 
m^ly shown to the pilgrims who visited 
l^e fipot. 

!f he present aspect of Jerusalem gives 
to the visitor the impression of loneliness 
and lifelessness. It seems as though it 
Mood as a great mausoleum of the past, and 
m if the very hum of human interests 
would disturb the memories of those sub* 
lime events acted out on its arena. 

It is altogether otherwise, however, at 
those seasons when the vast crowd of pil^ 
grims flock within the precincts of the Holy 
City. In the thirteenth century, when the 
Christian rule in the Holy Land was entirely 
overthrown, no more security existed for the 
pilgrims, and the traveller no longer turned 
his face towards the Holy Shrines. With 
f^w exceptions, it was not until the middle 
of the seventeenth century that religious 
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zeal was enabled to make its way, to any 
great extent, to the localities which it ho- 
noured afar off, but since that time the 
number of pilgrims who annually pass the 
gates of Je#usalem amounts to not less 
than twenty thousand. The Greek and 
Latin Churches not holding the same opi- 
nion as to the right period for the celebra- 
tion of Easter, the great concourse of 
pilgrims is divided in the seasons of arrival, 
and do not interfere with each other in 
ceremonial observances. 

A considerable body of the pilgrims of 
the Greek Church, who annually pass with- 
in the gates of the Holy City, are Russians. 
Some amongst their number are usually the 
bearers of costly presents from their Em- 
peror, designed for the adornment of the 
Holy Shrines. Sometimes they bring de- 
corations for the altars, brocades of the 
richest workmanship, silver lamps of choice 
devices, or other works of art and value. 

These pilgrims, as we have already said, 
are received into the Greek convents, which 
are chiefly supported by Russian gold and 
the offerings of their annual visitors. The 
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monks entertain them according to their 
rank and wealth, and marshall their visits 
to the Holy Shrines. 

The Jews who visit the Holy Land go 
there only to die. They mal^ no pilgrim- 
Ages. A certain number are annually 
transplanted to the Holy City, but their 
population can scarcely be said to be on 
the increase, since it is the old and the 
diseased who go to lay their bodies down 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat. The remnant 
of the life that still remains is spent in 
loiouraing over the desolation of the land 
promised to their father Abraham and the 
patriarchs. Under the possession of the 
Moslems, neither Jew nor Christian is 
permitted to approach the Temple, since 
they hold it most sacred to their own faith, 
and under no pretence to be approached 
by an unbeliever. 

Thus excluded from the place dearest 
to the heart of the Hebrew, they con- 
gregate at a spot contiguous to it, which 
they have designated by the sorrowful 
appellation of the "Place of Wailing." 
In the western wall, which encloses the 
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.Mosque of Omar, at about onMbird rof 
the distance •from the ^outh-west cornei:, 
tlie Jews acknowledge the wor,k of their 
fathers in the masonry, which is eyidently 
of great antiquity, and has .hjeen jeoei^ed 
by them as such for many ages. The Je^s 
believe that in the massive stones whi^h 
lie nearest the foundation, they arq, ija fae^ 
beholding a poor remnant tof the tnie Tom^ 
,ple wall, and it is to this spot that they^iie^ 
j)^ to mourn and lament ov*^ th^ ide^ 
parted glory and the existing huioJJSa^w tdf 
(their scattered race. ^^The Hill t^ tht 
Holy House," as tbey term ithe sit^ of tbe 
Temple of Soljovion^ is to tiiiem the most 
holy spot on earth. 

This affecting custom lof tbe ^epr^eiH^ 
children of the patriasebs isnpDew^-formed 
habit, expressive of rec^t bumli94;iiw; 
when the Emperor Adrian made himself 
master of Jerusalem* the Jews wi^e not 
permitted to approach ^ea^ enough eirian to 
look upon the Holy City, and it was not 
till the days of Constantine that they wene 
allowed to ascend the neighbouring liiUis, 
that their Ipnging ^Jf^ might once more 
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gsae upon .the home of their fathers. After 
.a time, on the juelancholy anniyersary of 
dts.destroction by Titus, on that day of sad 
x^ememhrance, 'they were sufl^red to enter 
jthe^e^and to weep and lament over the 
lost /glory lof that sacred shrine, then as 
joow believing that the "Place of Wailing" 
Wits, in truth, a fragment of the court of 
.th.eir own ancient and glorious Temple. 

TJiere is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the mingled feelings with which the 
Jew, coming in his sorrow and his penury, 
catches the first gMmpse of the Holy City. 
Most of these children of Israel arrive with 
iihe specific object of spending the last sor- 
rawful hours of ebbing life in mourning 
oyer the stricken home of their fathers 
. until they make their graves in the sin- 
purging earth ; and they are enabled to do 
this only through the benevolence of their 
own people, who annually raise about 
£2,500 for their support in Jerusalem. 

The quarter which the Jews inhabit in 
Jerusalem lies between the Hill of Zion and 
the Mosque of Omar. Its avenues are 
narrow, and the external aspect of its houses 
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mean and squalid. It is known that some 
few of these conceal comfortable accom- 
modation within, but these are exceptional 
cases. Oppression has in almost every 
country compelled the Hebrew to disguise 
his opulence, but in Jerusalem the poverty 
and destitution are unfeigned, with some 
inconsiderable exceptions. Neither is this 
matter of surprise since here the Israelite is 
precluded from commerce, his unfailing re- 
source in all other places. 

The sole remaining purpose of the Jews' 
most miserable existence is to mourn and 
lament over their lost inheritance, and all 
the objects of personal interest, such as the 
emoluments of traffic would be held as de- 
secrations. The closeness and unhealthi- 
ness of their quarter in the Holy City has 
so great an influence upon the inhabitants, 
that, instead of increasing, their number is 
constantly on the decline, and tlie children 
seldom live to reach an adult age. 

During the time that Mehemet Ali was 
master of the Holy Land he permitted the 
Jews to erect a synagogue in Jerusalem, a 
plain and unpretending building, the altar 
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ftlone being marked by some floral decora- 

tiODS. 

One of the most marked of the public 
tifir^iues in Jerusalem is the celebrated Via 
Dolorosa, being the weary way along which 
the Saviour was compelled to bear his 
cross, until, fainting under the burden, and 
meeting with Simon the Cyrenean, his per- 
secutors transferred the load to the shoul- 
ders of the unoffending stranger. There 
is an inference in this circumstance which 
the reflective mind ought not to suffer to 
escape. The honour of bearing the cross 
of Christ was thus first put upon a black, 
an African, and his brethren have borne the 
cross in all subsequent ""ages. 

The Via Dolorosa is a narrow, rough- 
paved avenue, declining towards its centre. 
The houses on each side are substantially 
built, some with the flat roofs common to 
the country, other surmounted by domes. 
Here a ruined column is shown to the 
traveller, bearing the impression of a human 
hand, which tradition asserts to be that of 
the Saviour, who, sinking under the weight 
of his cross, grasped the pillar for support. 
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leaving on the surface of the 8to»e that 
miraculous indentation. 

In another part an arch crosses the 
street, supporting a small ruined gallery 
evidently of great antiquity, and known by 
the name of the "Arch of the Ecce HomiK*' 
From the windows of this gallery it is said 
that Pontius Pilate, supposed to be an 
Italian by birth, looked down upon that 
awful procession, exclaiming to the Jews, 
« Behold the man !" 

The observations of M. De Sauley while 
in Jerusalem have thrown a valuable light 
upon this traditional locality. On his first 
inspection of the place he felt incredulous. 
The exterior of the arch was covered with 
plaster, and signs of its great antiquity 
were not apparent. We may say fortu- 
nately, during this gentlemans sojourn in 
the Holy City a fierce storm arose which 
rent away part of the stucco facing of this 
venerable arch. Then M. de Sauley found 
himself in front of a fine circularly-arched 
gate, which he supposed might bear the 
date of the early empire, composed of huge 
blocks similar to those which are found ia 
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an ancient wall but a little removed from 
it, wMch tradition asserts to have belonged 
to the palace of Pilate. 

This circumstance has great weight in^ 
the way of corroborative evidence. Whea 
we are told that Pilate brought out the 
Saviour, and showed him to the people, 
lacerated by the tortures he had undergone, 
the word which St. John uses, as desig- 
nating the place in which he was thus dis- 
played, may be translated " gallery," and 
we are led to believe that from this gallery 
tiie Roman governor was accustomed, on: 
set occasions, to harangue the people. 
Thus, the supposition naturally presents 
itself that this place, from which be was 
in the habit of addressing an assembled 
crowd, would be the most likely one for- 
him to present the Saviour to the peoplie, 
vainly supposing that his su£Gerings might 
melt them to compassion. 

This mention of Pontius Pilate leads us 
to name a circumstance which throws some 
light upon his character. The Jews had al- 
ways entertained the most extreme aversion 
to the introduction of the Roman standards 
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iAto Jerusalem, not merely because they 
^^re proof of their own subjection, but 
because the images they represented were 
considered by them as highly idolatrous, 
and as desecrating the Holy City. The 
previous Roman governors had always re- 
spected this religious impression, and no 
standard had been brought within the walls, 
but Pontius Pilate, not daring to violate 
the existing feeling, yet determining to 
carry his own measure, had the Roman in- 
signia brought within thegatesat night, with 
a mingled treachery and cowardice quite in 
accordance with his established character. 

In the Via Dolorosa, the house of the 
Turkish military governor of Jerusalem is 
also to be found ; a pasha appointed ex- 
pressly for the protection of the pilgrims 
who pour into Jerusalem at the Greek 
Easter from all parts of the Levant. 

The Golden Gate of the Holy City is as- 
sociated with many expectations and tra- 
ditions held in common by both Christians 
and Turks. Since the latter have held the 
mastery, this entrance has been built up, be- 
cause the belief is strongly imprinted on the 
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general mind, that if Jerusalem should pass 
into the hands of the former, its conquest 
would be accomplished by means of an 
entrance through the Golden Gate. The 
Greeks, as we have said elsewhere, have 
laboured much to convert this contingency 
into an established prophetic fact, and 
speak of a Russian prince, who, entering at 
this time-honoured portal, is to come as a 
conqueror, personifying the angel Michael. 

Part of the side piers, and of the two 
arches of the Golden Gate date from the 
time of the Crusaders ; the rest is of Turk- 
ish handicraft. It is much ornamented 
with clustering foliage, leaves of the acan- 
thus, and enriched mouldings. 

The Christians of the Holy Land have 
in all ages held this Golden Gate in the 
highest honour. It is believed to be that 
through which our Saviour made his 
triumphal entry into the city when He came 
attended by an applauding multitude, cast- 
ing their garments before Him, and march* 
ing with palm branches in their hands, 
shouting loud *^ Hosannahs !" to his name, 
In conunemoration of this event, during 
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the time that the Latin Church held the 
power over the Holy City, this Golden Gate 
was only opened twice in the course of the 
year; once on Palm Sunday, and again on 
the festival of the Holy Cross, being the 
day on which the Emperor Heraclius made 
his public entry,, bearing the cross, sup»- 
posed to be the true one, discovered' by the 
Empress Helena, on his own shoulders, 
having recovered it from the Persians, into 
whose hands it had ignominiously fallen. 
With the exception of these two days, the 
Golden Gate was kept religiously closed, 
as being too sacred to be used for the or- 
dinary purposes of life. 

Small are the vestiges which remain of- 
the ancient city. Its destruction under 
Titus was too complete and too contrary 
to his^own will not to be received as the 
fiiltilment of the prophetic word. When 
Titus stood upon the hill of Seopas, and 
gazed upon Jerusalem, he wept over the* 
coming prostration of her fanes and palaces. 
It may well be supposed that at that era 
Jerusalem sat as a queen upon the hills, 
for Herod had recently expended much 
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treasure in its new erections and architec- 
tural adornments. 

But the hour of doom had come, and 
vain were the efforts of the Roman con- 
queror to spare the " glory of all lands.^' 
The impression that the Jews had buried 
laige treasures in the earth, induced the 
Yictors in their eager thirst for gain, even 
to plough up the very land ; and hence its 
irremediable ruin. 

But even beyond his earnestness to avert 
the extremities of conquest from the Holy 
City, was Titus anxious to save the Temple; 
but his soldiers were not to be restrained ; 
they first plundered, and then fired the sa- 
cred place. 

The Christians were much spared from 
the fearful inflictions which the Jews en- 
dured. Recognizing the signs which had 
been foretold them by the Saviour, they 
had sought safety and shelter in other 
places, and thus " their faith saved them" 
from participation in the awful afflictions 
of the conquered city. 

The present male population of Jerusa- 
lem, is supposed to reach the number of 
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200,000, although, from the last Turkish 
census of 1850, that pashalio appears to 
return only 147,759. This disparity arises 
from the evasions which are practised 
through fear of the conscription. 

The dreary stillness which reigns in the 
streets of Jerusalem, strikes every traveller 
with a feeling of oppression. The closing 
of the gates at sunset, scarcely increases a 
gloom which seems like that of the tomb. 
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THE TEMPLE AND MOSQUE OP 
OMAR. 



The site of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and the memory of the glories of which it 
once was the scene, render it the most dear 
to the heart of the Jew wherever he may 
wander, even to the farthest comer of the 
earth ; and this deeply-rooted feeling will 
remain throughouli every age, until the ful- 
ness of time shall usher in that new dis- 
pensation for which the sons of the pa- 
triarchs are so intensely longing and daily 
praying. 

To the Mahometans, who now hold it in 
possession, it is equally sacred. It was from 
that very spot, according to their belief, that 
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Mahomet ascended up into Heaven, and 
was admitted to an audience with the Most 
High, in a region of blessedness, from which 
the angel Gabriel, who had been his con- 
ductor to a certain point of limitation, was 
excluded as unworthy. 

This unity of interest in the members of 
opposite creeds is the les9 remarkaUe, in- 
asmuch as Mahomet built his theological 
structure on the foundation of the prophets. 
In the outset of his assumed mission the 
Jews were even doubtful whether they 
ought not to have received him as their 
long-expected deliverer, and, humouring 
this belief, the new apostle commanded 
that his followers should, like them, turu 
the face towards the Temple at Jerusalem 
in every time of prayer. Afterwards, when 
Mahomet reversed this decree, and bad^ 
the true believers look in tl^e directipn of 
Mecca, he alienated the Jews, and they 
relinquished all hope that in the nj^wlj 
self-proclaimed prophet their own heaveur 
descended Messiah had really appeared. 

It is observable that after reflectipu 
often induced Mahomet to reverse his own 
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deofeeft, alwayi^ of course, pleading some 
frerii revelation to account for these dis- 
<Sl^paticie8. A different policy had oc- 
<nUMd to him in this respect, and he chose 
mther to found bis new faith on the first 
of the patriarchs to whom divine revela- 
ttotts had been accorded than even on 
David or Solomon, the most important of 
his lineage. In the ancient temple of 
Mecca, where the sacred stone was en- 
BhHned, pure and whitewhen first brought 
by the angel Gabriel, now black with the 
fliM of the human race, stood the statues of 
Abraham and Ishmael, objects of idolatrous 
rat)erstition« Mahomet, an imitator in all 
things, chose to identify his new assump^ 
tions with the Father of the Faithfol by 
tMtdng up his own lineage to him through 
IiShmael, just as our Saviour's is connected 
thi^ough Isaac, thus striving to place him- 
self on the same footing with the Messiah, 
by assuming that each was a descendant of 
the two brothers, both being equally sons 
of the great patriarch. Ishmael, like Isaac, 
hitd twelve sons, and Arabian writers trace 
thi§ pedigree of the prophet to the second. 
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In the same way the Arabians bad tbeir 
own temples, just as Solomon built that of 
the Jews at Jerusalem. In this, however, 
they claimed the pre-eminence of antiquity. 
According to their belief the patriarch 
Abraham erected a sacred edifice over the 
spot where the water was miraculously 
discovered to Hagar in the wilderness 
when Ishmael seemed at the lasp gasp of 
life. This they say was done by divine 
command, and Ishmael was, by the same 
authority, installed as the first high priest^ 
and personally preached in it for about 
fifty years. 

Thus the Mahometans boast of a reve- 
lation to authorise their creed long ante- 
cedent to the Mosaic dispensation. 

This temple at Mecca, supposed to be 
originally built by Abraham, not only con- 
tained statues known as those of Abraham 
and Ishmael, but other idols^ amounting to 
three hundred and sixty, expelled by the 
prophet when he obtained mastery over 
the place. 

No doubt the views of Mahomet en- 
larged as his successes augmented. When 
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he commanded the trae believers to pray 
towards Jerusalem, he meant to build his 
power on Mosaic antecedents; when he 
reyersed this decree, and bade them turn 
towards Mecca in their devotions, the 
larger ambition of founding the order of a 
new revelation possessed him ; and, finally, 
when he made the site of the Temple, the 
place most sacred under Heaven to the 
Jews, the consecrated spot of his ascent to 
the presence of the Eternal, as also of his 
return from his celestial mission, he pro- 
bably designed to re-unite his assumptions 
with the fiaith of the patriarchs and pro- 
phets in a far more extensive field of 
power. 

In the description of the Mosque of 
Omar, which we propose to offer to our 
readers from the pen of an eye-witness 
mention will be found of a sacred stone, 
held in reverence by the Jews as well as 
the Mahometans, and considered by the 
Christians of many ages as the true object 
of interest which it has so long assumed 
to represent. This portion of rock, evi- 
dently the real surface of the mountain, 
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known to the Turks as es-^Siikrah^ is be^ 
lieyed to be the stone on which Jaeob 
slept when he saw the an^elie vision^ and 
heard <^e voice saying, ^' The land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thj seed," and " I will not leave thee^ until 
I have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of." 

Referring to the Bible history of Jacob's 
yision, we find Bethel mentioned as the 
place where he rested on his journey. The 
writer of these pages does not assume to 
reconcile discrepancies^ either here or else^ 
where, merely giving the existing belief. 

Here, too, we find the record of an- 
other important event in the annals. of the 
Hebrews. 

Here is recognised the spot on which 
the avenging angel stood when he received 
the divine command to stay his hand hold- 
ing the " drawn sword stretched over Je* 
rusalem." 

This was " the threshing-floor of Ordafii 
the Jebusite," which David bought fbr 
^'six hundred shekels of gold." There 
he built *' an altar unto the Lord," and 
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offered up bis penitential saorificefl^ and 
"was answered bj fire from Heaven, *^ upon 
tbe altar of burnt offering." 

It requires no straining of belief to ima<- 
gine that the spot on which David built 
his altar, so miraculously marked out to 
him as being that where Divine mercy had 
interposed for the deliverance of Jerusa* 
lem from total destruction, would be the 
site on vrhich the future Temple would be 
reared, and accordingly we find this belief 
prevalent both with Jews and Mahometans. 

The prophet himself says, "The rock 
es-Siikrah, is one of the rocks of Para- 
dise ;" under this stone too lies an exca^ 
vated chamber which will be noticed in 
our extract, and which is believed by the 
Jews to have existed under the most holy 
place of the Jewish Temple, and an im- 
pression still exists that here the sacred 
ark may still lie in concealment. 

Probably it was the interest connected 
with these memorials of the patriarchs 
which induced Mahomet still further to 
associate with them the assumed miracles 
of his own career, supposing that the estat 
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blishment of tbe one might induce faith in 
the other, thus giving his own creed the 
air of a continued or resumed revelation 
rather than the exaction of belief in a new 
code. 

The policy of the impostor was certainly 
to build upon the foundation of the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, and hence his 
selection of this very rock, es-Siikrah, as 
the spot from which he ascended up into 
Heaven. 

Mahomet required miracles to attest his 
mission : not being able to show them he 
resorted to the expedient of relating them. 
It is clear that he was familiar with the 
writings of the New Testament as well as 
ivith those of the Old. Hence, like St. 
Paul, he was taken up into Heaven. Man 
may recombine the materials which the 
world already possesses, but he can never 
create fresh ones. That is a range beyond 
the power of the human intellect which it 
can never reach. 

Mahomet's own version of his nocturnal 
journey is this: He was buried in sleep 
when the angel Gabriel bade him awake 
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And rise. On doing so, he was presented 
with a mule; its name was Borak, which 
being interpreted, signifies lightning. It 
.was an animal unlike any other upon earth, 
having the body of a horse, yet wearing the 
human face. Its coat was of the purest 
whiter its eyes sparkled like jewels, its 
mane consisted of strings of the most pre- 
cious pearls, its ears were formed of the 
emerald. Above all, it had wings, which 
shone with the richest gems, and its long 
flowing tail was resplendent with precious 
stones. 

The prophet with the speed of the 
lightning which had given its name to the 
sacred mule, at once found himself on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, where the hoof of 
the sacred animal is supposed to have left 
an indentation, reverenced by the Arabs to 
this day. After this, in an inappreciable 
portion of time, he found himself in the 
Holy City, on the site of the Temple, 
where the mule was left tied to the ring 
of the entrance gate. Here the spirits of 
the prophets, surrounding and welcoming 
him, acknowledged the legitimacy of his 
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diyine appointment as their great successor. 
From this audience be was conducted up a 
ladder of light to the first heaven, five 
hundred jears' journey from the earth, 
its atmosphere being an ethereal Tapout, 
Mith a roof of silver, illuminated with lu6^ 
trous stars hanging from golden chainfil. 
Here Adam received him warmly, im^- 
ploring that he would intercede in his be^ 
half when he should reach the throne of 
the Most High. 

Another ladder of light enabled the 
angel and the prophet to reach the second 
heaven, being the heaven of gold, as the 
first had been of silver. Here Noah re^ 
ceived the prophet in the same way that 
Adam had done, preferring to him the same 
earnest i^olicitations. 

The third heaven was of precious stones^ 
atad here David and Solomon welcomed 
the human visitor, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host. 

The fourth heaven was occupied by th^ 
terrific Azrael, the angel of death, whosd 
eyes are represented as seventy->-thousand 
day's journey frotn each other, and whose 
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mJdlanphoIj duty oonsisted in blotting out 
the lives of men from the great ledger of 
ezistenoe, and making lamentations for 
theur sorrow9 and their sins. Here Enoch 
and Joseph ga^e their welcome to the pro- 
phet. 

On the gate of the fifth heaven, being of 
massive silver, was the Mahometan creed 
engraven, and here was stored up the 
^i^rath of Divinity against the sins of huma- 
nitj* Here Aaron acknowledged and re- 
ceived the fevoured guest. 

The sixth heaven was occupied by an 
angelic prodigy of overwhelming size, whose 
form, half fire and half snow, remained 
entire, although consisting of such oppos- 
ing elements. Here Moses gave the 
prophet welcome, and here we find a new 
development of his assumptions. The 
great lawgiver of the Jews wept, even in 
the regions of blessedness, because he had 
not proved so efficacious in leading the 
descendants of Isaac to Paradise, as Ma- 
homet would of the sons of Ishmael. Ne- 
vertheless he acknowledged him as his 
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brother prophet, and gave him the greet- 
ing of fellowship. 

The seventh heaven was a glorious im- 
mensity of pure and perfect light, so mar- 
vellous as to put the sun to shame. Here 
dwelt Abraham and the Messiah, and here 
Mahomet assumed that he was received 
and welcomed as on a footing of equality. 

On the farthest verge of this seventh 
heaven stood the Sedra or lotus-tree, 
which fixes the extent of angelic know- 
ledge. Accordingly the angel Gabriel could 
ascend no higher. 

And now Mahomet passed on and on 
through hosts of the dazzling cherubim un- 
til he stood before the throne of the Most 
High, where he was received with marks of 
the utmost favour, and personally instructed 
in the laws he should enact, and the mode 
in which he should pursue his mission upon 
earth. 

From this audience Mahomet descended 
to the margin of the seventh heaven, 
where he had left the angel Gabriel wait- 
ing his return undef the lotus-tree. To- 
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gether they retraced their downward course 
until they regained the spot where the 
heavenly animal stood ready to receiye the 
prophet, by whose aid he once more found 
himself in Mecca after an absence of very 
short duration. 

Thus an extraordinary combination of 
events unites the followers of the most op- 
posite creeds in equal interest in Jerusa^ 
lem. The Jew, the Christian, and the 
Mahometan,; all find within its walls the 
sites whereon heavenly revelations have 
connected their faith with Heaven. The 
Mahometan, as well as the Jew and the 
Christian, always designate Jerusalem as 
the Holy City. 

The Jew looks back upon the Temple 
built by divine appointment with mingled 
feelings of poignant regret and devoted 
attachment. He remembers its past glo- 
ries, and that the humiliation of his race is 
associated with its present profanation. 

It was under David that the Jewish em- 
pire first became consolidated. When re- 
joicing in prosperity the sweet Psalmist of 
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Israel, caUing to remembranee the ark of 
the Lord which had so long remained in 
the guardianship of Abinadab, brought it 
wiUi all reverence and honour to Jerusa^ 
lem, and purposed in his heart to build a 
Temple to the Lord in whi^ it might be- 
deposited. 

- But Da'^id's hands were stained witb' 
blood, aad to Solomon was' left the honour 
of reaiing the hdy fane. In his time the 
Jews had acquired ah extent of territory 
and might be considered to posseiis the 
supremacy of Western Asia. • 

Revelation has deigned to f eoord all the 
circumstances connected with the erection 
of the first Temple. It presents to us 
Solomon in all the pomp of his majesty, 
with his heaven-gift of wisdom, and bis in- 
spired eloquence, standing between the' 
newly constructed Temple and the wor- 
shipping people, uttering that sublime ad* 
juration which the Bible carries into every' 
age and every land. It displays to us the 
attesting fire from heaven, which the' 
Greeks seek both to imitate and throw. 
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into the shade by their own yearly imita- 
tive miracle. 

But at a far earlier period Mount 
Moriah had acquired a sanctity never to 
be effaced. It was here that Abraham, 
having built up his altar and piled up the 
wood for a burnt sacrifice, laid his beloved 
Isaac, and stretched out the knife to slay 
him, when his arm was divinely arrested, 
and the voice irom heaven forbade the im- 
molation. 

The site of the Temple being the irre- 
gular sur&ce of Mount Moriah, it was 
necessary that a level should be obtained 
by artificial means for the erection of the 
Temple. The natural eminence appears 
to have been very circumscribed, but the 
deep descent was enclosed around by walls, 
the interior being filled in with earth, to 
obtain a certain area on which again long 
rows of pillars were erected, surmounted 
by arches, thus forming many colonnades 
and innumerable subterranean apartments 
beneath the imposing structure which rose 
above. 

Around this enclosure Solomon erected 
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an encircling wall of massive construction. 
Its lower tiers of stones were of immense 
magnitude, having bevelled edges; these 
gradually diminished in size as they ad- 
vanced nearer to the summit. 

Within the area thus formed Solomon 
reared the gorgeous Temple for which 
David had laid up such costly stores, and 
on the same foundation the second was 
reared under Nehemiah, and the third by 
Herod. 

It is a portion of the wall thus built by 
Solomon that the Jews visiting or dwelling 
in Jerusalem regard with so much moutn- 
ful tenderness. When our Saviour, passing 
out of the magnificent fane, then in all the 
glory of its recent ierection, said to his 
disciples, " There shall not be left here one 
stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down," he spoke of the Temple, and his 
words were fearfully verified to the very 
letter. But beyond this, the enclosing 
wall was also prostrated, leaving a mere 
fragment. When the Romans spared the 
massive Tower of David, they did it that 
they might bequeath to future ages a me- 
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morial of their own glory in having gained 
a conquest over defences of such weight 
and magnitude. Possibly the fragment of 
the wall of Solomon buried in the ruins of 
the • prostrate Temple was suffered by 
Providence to remain as a visible witness 
and a time-honoured proof of the records 
of the past for the sake of after genera- 
tions. 

It is in this portion of the wall of the 
Temple enclosure that the Jews recognise 
the melancholy remains of all its ancient 
glory. This is the only spot connected with 
its sacred remembrance which the Mahor 
metans permit them to approach. It is her^ 
Uiat they come to mourn and sorrow, like 
theirforefathersofoldjinvestiuglamentation 
with a religious efficacy. On each returnr 
ing Friday evening the Jew of Jerusalem 
may be found at this " Place of Wailing." 
Within the cavities, which in parts inter- 
sect the stones, be thrusts his hep^d, that his 
gushing tears may fall upon these conse- 
crated memorials, and with this ope sor- 
rowful object he is content to pass all the 
years of his life spent in the Holy City. 

g2 
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By a strange coincidence the Maho- 
metan also recognises in the existing wall 
of the enclosure a spot as sacred to him as 
this Place of Wailing to the Jews. We 
have said before that large portions of the 
ancient edifices have been appropriated to 
more recent erections, and thus in the exist- 
ing line of battlements, in the south-eastern 
angle, a broken portion of a column has been 
built, which projecting over the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is looked upon as the spot 
where the prophet is to descend to the scene 
of the last great day. Thus at Jerusalem 
the Turks look for the re-appearance of 
their prophet as do the Christians for the 
return of their Messiah. 

The Temple, like the Holy Sepulchre, 
was permitted to be profaned by pagan 
rites. The Emperor Adrian, in the fourth 
century, erected a temple to Jupiter on its 
site; and it is remarkable that the Emperor 
Constantino and his mother Helena should 
not have included the site of the once 
famed edifice among the Holy Places which 
they sought out and embellished with so 
much munificence and devotion, since it was 
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the scene which commemorated many re- 
markable actions in the life of the Saviour. 

That thej did not do this is apparent 
firom the &ct that in the days of Jerome 
ail equestrian statue of Adrian was still 
standing upon the spot once known as the 
« Holy of Holies.*' 

The building so sacred to the Turks, 
known as the Mosque of Omar, erected on 
the site of the great Jewish Temple, was 
originally built by the Caliph Omar, the 
third in succession from Mahomet, when 
he gained possession of the Holy City in 
the early part of the seventh century. 
Towards the end of the same age it was, 
according to the Arabian historians, either 
rebuilt or much enlarged and magnificently 
adorned by the Caliph Abd-el-Malek. 

When the Crusaders at the end of the 
eleventh century entered Jerusalem as vic- 
tors, the Mahometans took refuge in this 
sacred place, but vainly. It was deluged 
with the blood of ten thousand of the be- 
lievers in the prophet, as it had before 
been inundated with tides of Jewish gore. 
Where could we find a spot more 
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drenched with human blood than the site 
of the Jewish Temple and the Mosque of 
Omar? 

When the pious Godfrey was elected 
the first King of Jerusalem his earliest care 
was to purify the building and consecrate 
it afresh to the service of the Most High.* 
And thus this most extraordinary spot be- 
came a Christian temple. Mount Moriah, 
where Abraham ^d laid Isaac on the 
pile, had now become an altar sacred to 
Him of whom the patriarch's son was but 
the type. 

And thus to the Jew, to the Christian, 
and to the Mahometan, the fane on Mount 
Moriah, by a most wonderful combination 
of events, stands as a spot sacred to the 
faith of each. 

But the Crusaders, in their turn, were 
expelled from the Holy City near the close 
of the twelfth century, when the fer-famed 
Saladin entered it as a victor. The golden 
cross, which the Christian sovereigns had 
reared on the summit of the dome of the 
Mosque of Omar, was ignominiously cast 
down and dragged along the ground, every 
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YBStige of their faith swept away, rose- 
water brought from Damascus to cleanse 
the building, the crescent once again glit- 
tering over all, and the true believers tri- 
umphant in its recovered possession. 

Since that period the Mahometans have 
retained possession of this sacred place 
with but one slight interruption. They 
guard its precincts with jealous watchfiil- 
ness. It is death for a Christian or Jew 
to enter, or indeed for any but the fol- 
lowers of the prophet. Travellers striving 
to obtain glimpses from such openiiigs of 
the enclosure as may admit of partial views 
even merely externally, are driven ' away, 
and the most jealous watchfulness con- 
stantly exercised. 

The magnificent Mosque of Omar stands 
just above the Valley of Jehoshaphat, in 
the midst of an enclosure planted with the 
Cyprus and the cedar, once the great square 
of the Jewish Temple. The architecture 
of this edifice is light and airy, surmounted 
by a lofty dome, and numerous little spires 
and minarets, crowned with gilded cres- 
cents, which glitter in the sunlight, and 
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the whole strikes the eye with an imposing, 
though somewhat fantastic, effect. The 
true believers, who are alone privileged to 
enter . this sacred locality, spread their 
gaily coloured carpets beneath the trees, 
and with their faces turned towards the 
holy shrine, offer up their devotions, thus 
giving animation to a scene which it is for. 
bidden to all the world beyond to enter. 

But notwithstanding the jealousy with 
which the Mosque of Omar has been 
guarded, few, and but a very few, enter- 
prising travellers have succeeded in gain- 
ing access. We transcribe the words of 
Mr. Catherwood, as affording one of the 
best and most concise descriptions. 

*' The principal entrance to the area is 
through the deserted bazaar on its west 
side. In going from the gateway to the* 
mosque, 150 feet, several praying-places 
of the Mahometans are passed, with one 
or two elegant fountains, surmounted by 
beautiful cupolas, overshadowed by cy- 
press and plane-trees. The great platform 
is about fifteen or sixteen feet above the 
area* and is reached by three flights of 
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steps on the western side, above which 
are elegant pointed archways, probably 
of the same age as the mosque; there 
are also on the north side two, on the south 
side two, on the east side one. At various 
intervals between these are apartments, 
under and attached to the platform, appro* 
priated to the poorer class of Mahometan 
pilgrims, who are lodged and fed gratui- 
tously from the funds of the mosque. 

•* This extensive platform, 450 feet from 
east to west, and 550 from north to south, 
is paved in part with marble— on it are 
several small but elegant praying^places---* 
and on the south side, attached to the 
external parapet, is a sumptuous and 
liighly wrought pulpit of richest materials. 
On the east side is a building resembling a 
fountain composed of columns and arches 
with a praying place pointing towards 
Mecca. 

"The Grand Mosque of Omar stands on 
this platform, is octagonal, each side of 
sixty-seven feet. The lower division of 
the wall is composed of various coloured 
marbles, arranged in elegant and intricate 
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patterns. The remaining portion is pierced 
with fiftynsix pointed windows, filled vAth 
most beautiful stained glass of greaiter 
brilliancy than the finest specimens in our 
cathedrals. The piers separating the 
windows are externally decorated with 
glazed tiles of bright colours, and various 
patterns, which is also the case with the 
circular wall supporting the dome. The 
double dome of peculiarly elegant form is 
covered with lead, surmounted with a tall, 
gilt crescent. 

" Four doors give entrance to the mosque 
opposite to the cardinal points. Of these 
the southern is the principal, having a 
porch supported by marble columns. A 
narrow corridor, about thirteen feet wide, 
runs round the entire building inside, 
having eight piers and sixteen marble Co- 
rinthian columns, which are supposed to 
have belonged to some ancient Roman 
building; the second corridor which also 
runs round the building is about thirty- 
feet in breadth, the interior diameter of it 
is ninety-eight feet. 

*' The dome is sixty-six feet in diameter. 
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supported by four massive stone-piers, and 
twelve ancient Corinthian marble columns, 
also supposed to have formed part of either 
the Jewish or pagan Temple formerly ex- 
isting on its site. They are connected by 
arches from which springs the circular wall 
supporting the dome ; the interior of this 
wall, and the dome itself are ornamented 
in gilt stucco in the arabesque style, such 
as prevails in the Alhambra. This dome, 
which is of very early date, is composed of 
woodwork; portions of it are elaborately 
carved, although concealed from sight. 

** Under this dome is a remarkable lime- 
stone rock ; it occupies with its irregular 
form the greater part of the area beneath, 
and is surrounded by a gilt iron railing to 
keep it from the touch of the numerous 
pilgrims. It appears to be the natural sur^ 
face of the rock of Mount Moriah ; in a 
few places there are marks of chiselling ; 
over this hangs a time-worn crimson silk 
canopy. At the south-east corner of this 
rook is an excavated chamber, called by 
Mahometans, the Noble Cave, to which is 
a descent by a flight of stone steps. This 
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chamber is irregular in form, and its super- 
ficial area is about 600 feet, the average 
height being seven feet. In the centre of 
the rocky pavement is a circular slab of 
marble, which being struck, returns a hol- 
low sound, clearly showing that there is a 
well or excavation beneath. This is called 
by the Mahometans, Bir Armah (Bir er* 
Ruath), the *Well of Souls.*" 

It ought to be kept in mind that the 
jealous awe with which the Mahometans 
regard this place is enhanced by the belief 
that this is the entrance to the fearful 
abodes of eternal punishment. 

" The corridors of the mosque are airy, 
light, and elegant, and the sun, streaming 
through the richly-stained glass windows, 
casts a thousand varied dyes upon the 
highly decorated walls and marble pave- 
ment. In striking contrast to this is the 
sombre and impressive appearancje of the 
dome ; the eye in vain strives to pierce its 
gloom, to unravel the maze of rich ara« 
besque ornaments, and read the lengthened 
descriptions drawn from the Koran. 

^Proceeding southwardfromtheplatform 
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of the Mosque of Omar, across a paved 
footway, shaded by venerable cypresses, at 
the distance of 350 feet, we reach the porch 
of the Mosque el-Aksa, which occupies the 
remaining space of 280 feet, extending to 
the southern wall of the great enclosure. 
It consists of a nave and six side aisles 
of a mixed architecture, the entire breadth 
being 180 feet. The columns and piers 
are very irregular in size, material, and 
architectural character, some being e\U 
dently Roman, while others are Saracenic. 
At the southern extremity is a beautiful 
dome, under which stands the gallery for 
the singers, and an elaborately carved 
pulpit 

" Attached to the south-west angle of 
the building is the Mosque of our Lord 
Abu Bekr. This mosque is above 200 
feet in length and fifty-five feet in breadth. 
Down the centre is a row of eight piers, 
from which arches cross to the sides : at 
right angles with this is the Mosque of 
Mogrobins, 200 feet in length, and of no 
particular character. At the opposite end 
of the edifice, on the edge of the wall, is 
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the small Mosque of Omar, eighty-five feet 
in length. Attached to this mosque is one 
still smaller, called that of the Forty Pro- 
phets. The mass of buildings projecting at 
the back, beyond the wall of the great en- 
closure, are merely offices connected with 
the mosque. 

** The interior of this extensive building 
(el-Aksa), like the Mosque of Omar,abound8 
in traditionary objects. Its distinguishing 
peculiarity is a large enclosure for the de- 
votions of Mahometan women, who are not 
on any account permitted to enter the prin- 
cipal mosque. Like the Mosque of Omar, 
this also has its well. The entrance to the 
ancient gateway, existing under the mosque, 
is beneath the archway immediately to the 
left of the main entrance, by a flight of 
stone steps. This gateway is apparently of 
the same age and style as the Golden Gate- 
way. It is 280 feet in length, and by 
means of steps and an inclined plane the 
roadway through it ascends from the 
southern entrance to the level of the area. 

^ Beneath the dome, at the south-east 
angle of the Temple wall, conspicuous at 
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all points, is a small subterranean mosque, 
or place of prayer, forming the entrance to 
the extensive vaults which support the 
level platform of the mosque above. It 
may be presumed that the whole of this 
eastern side of the platform is so supported, 
but the only part accessible is immediately 
beneath the south-east angle. Here are 
fifteen rows of square pillars, from which 
spring arches supporting the platform. 
The roots of the olive-trees above have 
struck through the arches, and in some in- 
stances taken root below." 
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THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 



The Holy Sepulchre must, without dis- 
pute, be considered as the most impor-^ 
tant of those sacred places which, in all 
ages of the Christian dispensation, have 
commanded the attention of the Christian 
world. From the day when the Saviour 
consigned his weeping mother to the care 
of the beloved apostle, and gave himself 
up as a sin-offering for the whole human 
family, the exact locality where the greatest 
crime of man was consummated, and the 
mystery of his deliverance at the same time 
accomplished, the tomb and the resurrec- 
tion-place of the divine Deliverer, must al- 
ways appeal to his heart as that spot of 
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earth where the deepest curse was con- 
verted into the highest blessing. 

TLe exact locality of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, although it has been much disputed, 
rests on well-established evidence. The 
fact of the crucifixion, intended as it was 
to crush and exterminate the new com- 
munity of believers in the long-promised 
Messiah of the Jews, appeared in the first 
act of that awful drama to have accom- 
plished its desired effect. We seem to 
hear even the apostles saying among them- 
selves, in tones of mournful disappoint- 
ment, " We trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel." It 
remained for the glory of the resurrection 
to enlighten their eyes, and lift them up 
from the lowest prostration of despairing 
dejection to the highest pinnacle of accom- 
plished hope. The risen Saviour attested 
his own divinity. 

And not alone did the believers in that 
stupendous miracle appear as witnesses of 
the exact locality where the mighty \von- 
der was accomplished, but every individual 
of that crowd of enemies which had sur- 

K 
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rounded the Cross, the very revilers and 
blasphemers, had an equally distinct know- 
ledge of the spot impressed still more 
deeply on their memories from the awful 
convulsions of nature which had attended 
the accomplishment of that fearful act. 
From the first generation of the human 
race, man had been the murderer of his 
brother ; he was now the murderer of his 
God! Nature also in her ^convulsions 
marked the spot, the riven rock remain- 
ing to this day. 

After the resurrection, still more must 
the believers in the risen Saviour have 
treasured the memory of a locality where 
the great event which guaranteed their 
own eternal happiness had been worked out. 

Thus, in the very earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, the first generation of the converts 
and their immediate descendants may as- 
suredly be received as competent and faith- 
ful witnesses. 

The promulgation of the faith under the 
preaching of the apostles, appealing to the 
personal knowledge of facts possessed by 
many of their hearers, and attested by mi- 
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racles and signs following, we know to have 
raised up innumerable other faithful wit- 
nesses, who must, in due course, have be- 
queathed the knowledge to their own de- 
scendants. 

The desolation of Jerusalem, under Ves- 
pasian and Titus, offers no obstacle to the 
identification of the holy places. Having 
reached the sixty-seventh year of the 
Christian era, time had been allowed for 
the rooting of accurate information, and 
the devastation which ensued, it must be 
remembered, was within the city while 
Calvary was without. It was at a later 
period that the walls of Jerusalem were 
so extended as to take in the place of 
crucifixion. 

It is also to be presumed that the spot 
on which the Cross was erected was well 
known to the whole population of Jeru- 
salem and its surrounding neighbourhood, 
for there is nothing said to lead to the sup- 
position of a new locality having been se- 
lected. It is to be remembered that the 
two thieves also received their allotted 
doom in the same place, and as He was 

h2 
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to be " numbered with the transgressors," 
it is most natural to conclude that no al- 
teration was made in the customary cir- 
cumstances of public executions. 

The erection of a heathen temple on 
the site of these transactions, to an im- 
partial observation, offers a continuous link 
in the chain of evidence. Nothing could 
be more natural than for an antagonistic 
faith to find a species of triumph in rear- 
ing its fanes over the very locality which 
had been crowned and sealed with an act 
of confirmation of an opposing creed. We 
find, from the evidence of Jerome, that a 
marble statue of Venus had been erected 
on the very rock of the Cross, and an- 
other of Jupiter on the place of the re- 
surrection. 

Thus, while seeming to surmount truth, 
infidelity was only bearing unconscious tes- 
timony to future ages of the great fact of 
its manifestation to the world. Erecting 
an idolatrous temple on the site where the 
Cross of redemption had once stood, was 
only placing a mark of identification upon 
it for the satisfaction of future ages. 

We are told by Jerome, that the marble 
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statue of the Venus had stood on the spot 
where the Cross had been once upreared 
since the days of Adrian. The hole in 
the rock, in which it had stood, as in a 
socket, had been filled in with earth, so as 
to form a foundation for the goddess, and 
every means resorted to for the oblitera- 
tion of all knowledge of the spot, those 
very means eventually proving most effica- 
cious for its subsequent identification. 

In the Bible history, it will be remem- 
bered that the last events in the human 
life of the Divine Being were crowded in 
their performance within the limits of a 
circumscribed space. The Sepulchre was 
nigh unto the Cross, and every incident of 
the last awful hour took place in its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Thus the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
embraces under its roof all the places 
marked by every peculiar event connected ' 
with our Saviour's death. The Stone of 
Unction, the Pillar of Flagellation, the 
spot where his garments were parted, and 
every other locality connected with the 
awful wonders of that eventful day. 
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The name of Golgotha, or the place of 
a skull, comes fraught with a strange tra- 
dition from the ages which are gone. It 
is said that Adam, endowed with a pro- 
phetic spirit, foresaw by divine communi- 
cation, not only in what way the " seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head," but also the spot of earth on which 
the great atonement should be offered up ; 
and commanded that his bones should be 
buried exactly where the blood of the Sa- 
viour should fall, that so the first Adam might 
first receive the purifying influence of the 
second Adam's sacrifice and self-immolation. 

It was the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
that Haroun-al-Raschid sent to Charle- 
magne, as a king to a king, in token of 
possession. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
an extensive building, and has externally 
an imposing appearance. It is built on an 
uneven site, and thus the various chapels 
which are congregated under its roof, have 
an unequal footing, some being on the de- 
scent, and so approached by flights of steps, 
while others have a higher eminence. Its 
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position is on the lower part of the hill of 
Acra, near the place where it is joined to 
Mount Moriah. The approach is by a 
narrow lane, which, conducting to a flight 
of steps, leads to the courtyard in front, a 
confined space paved with flag-stones. On 
either side of this enclosure stand some 
unimportant subordinate buildings between 
the entrance and thjB Church. 

This confined courtyard has long wit- 
nessed a vast variety of occupants, eagerly 
rushing into its precincts on those ap- 
pointed days on which the public are ad- 
mitted. Pilgrims from opposite climes, 
and distant countries, flock within its gates, 
impelled by all the various passions which 
stir up man to action. 

The young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, struggle with each other, who first 
shall enter the precincts of the Holy 
Place. The citizens of opposite countries 
are there in the costumes of their distant 
homes; the affluent in their fine linen; 
the beggars in their rags. Differing as 
they do in lineage and feature, in form and 
complexion, they are still inspired with the 
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same purpose, the same devotional desire 
to penetrate within the walls which con- 
tain the Holy Sepulchre, and the crowd of 
pilgrims which fill that outer courtyard 
are of a character too marked not to in- 
spire their own share of interest in that 
most striking and peculiar scene. 

Ranged around the sides of the court- 
yard entrance, a number of men and 
women take their stand, something in the 
way of a market or bazaar, offering for sale 
various articles chiefly of a devotional 
nature, such as rosaries and crucifixes, ma- 
nufactured by the inhabitants of Bethlehem 
with the view* to this pilgrim sale, and 
forming one of the most lucrative sources 
of their own livelihood. Mingling among 
these Christian merchants, who, coming 
from the birthplace of Him whose tomb 
they thus surround, add something inte- 
resting to the associations of the scene, 
are generally to be found a few Mahome- 
tans, their turbans gliding hither and 
thither through the masses of the people 
as they press their ware of pipes and glass 
ornaments for sale. Here also a guard of 
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Turkish soldiers is stationed with the 
double object of keeping peace and re- 
ceiving *' backshish." Tribute used for- 
merly to be exacted, but is not so now, 
and travellers allow that even gratuities 
are accepted as favours and not as rights. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
being only open to the public on certain 
days of the week, the crowds which flock for 
admission are very great. Travellers who 
desire to see it on other days are obliged 
to obtain an order from the Latin and 
Greek convents, these two communities 
possessing the largest proportions of the 
building, this order being also sanctioned 
by the Governor of Jerusalem ; a complai- 
sance seldom withheld by any of the three 
parties on proper application. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre can 
scarcely be appropriated to any specific 
order of architecture, although it appears 
to belong to the middle ages. It is an ir- 
regular building surmounted by two cupolas 
of considerable circumference and two 
minor ones of subordinate character. For- 
merly the admission into the interior was 
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through two separate doors of entrance, 
but one of these was closed and even built 
up many years back, and has never since 
been re-opened. These doors are sur- 
mounted by the Saracenic arch, and the 
windows also are of correspondent form. 

Entering the porch, another guard of 
Turkish soldiers again present themselves, 
some lounging on the divan which is pre- 
pared for their accommodation, some clus- 
tered in little groups, some indolently 
smoking, but all strikingly distinguishable 
by their costume from the crowds of 
people which fill the place from every 
clime and country, all bearing the peculiar 
marks of the different lands of their nativity 
and taking part in a perpetually moving 
picture, as full of animation as of variety. 

The presence of this Turkish guar^ is 
for the preservation of peace and order, 
and in their character of guardians of the 
Holy Places. 

The interior of the building is but im- 
perfectly displayed by the light penetrating 
through the arched windows, amounting 
only to that dim religious haze which helps 
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to throw a veil of mystery over the various 
objects which it serves but faintly to deve- 
lope. These tempered beams mingle with 
the illuminations of a multitude of lamps, 
hanging suspended from above, and form- 
ing that curious combination of chequered 
lustre so favourable to the effect of all sa- 
cerdotal buildings through the powerful 
medium of the imagination. 

The first object to which the attention of 
the visitor is directed, on passing through 
the porch, is a circular stone, known by the 
name of the ^^ centre of the world,'' the 
Greeks assuming this object to represent 
the fact of its own significant title. 

Passing forward into the interior of the 
building, the visitor finds himself under the 
shelter of a large dome in a circular hall in 
the centre of which stands a second build- 
ing containing the great object of interest, 
the Holy Sepulchre. The cupola is sup- 
ported by a colonnade of pillars engirt be- 
low by an iron railing, and upholding a 
gallery above. On occasions of great 
solemnity, the Turkish Pasha here takes up 
his station as a responsible officer for the 
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preservation of order. The Franciscans have 
an organ; and the remaining portion re- 
ceives its share of the crowds of visitors 
and pilgrims who^ throng the place. 

It is however the interior of the base- 
ment circle which offers the point of deep- 
est attraction and highest reverence. It is 
here that the vast concourse of devotees 
press in, and the exertions of the Francis- 
can monks and the Turkish soldiers, strange 
anomaly of guardianship, are often insuffi- 
cient to preserve the order and decorum 
due to any place of religious worship, 
much less to that spot of all-commanding 
interest, the Holy Sepulchre. 

It may most naturally be supposed 
that this central inclosure is also that por- 
tion of the building, the possession of 
•which is regarded as the highest of human 
acquisitions by the various denominations 
of Christians in the Holy Land. The Se- 
pulchre itself is held by the Franciscans 
for the Church of Rome. The Greek 
Church claims a much larger portion of 
the building, but they can only enter the 
precincts of the Saviour's tomb for the 
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celebration of those mysteries which they 
boast of as the medium of procuring an 
attesting miracle from Heaven to patent 
their pretensions to the world by the suf- 
ferance of the representatives of the Latin 
Church, and this would undoubtedly be 
withheld from the glaring impostures of an 
antagonistic faith, were not both under 
Mahometan control. Hence, in so far as 
the question may be looked upon at all in 
a religious point of view, the pretensions 
of the Autocrat of Russia are based on the 
presumption that the claims of his Church 
are sanctioned by the bestowal of the Mi- 
raculous Fire from Heaven, publicly pro- 
claiming the divine right of the community 
of which he is the most influential repre- 
sentative, to the possession of the Holy 
Sepulclire. 

Under existing arrangements none are 
excluded from admission into this interior 
and much coveted portion of the building. 
The entrance is often disputed with the 
utmost violence by the vast concourses of 
pilgrims and members of the various divi- 
sions of the Eastern Churches whose zeal 
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to gain admission is sometimes carried to 
such a height that both blows and lashes 
from the Franciscan monks and Turkish 
soldiers are brought into requisition to 
reduce the fiery ardour into that subjection 
necessary for the preservation of the de- 
cencies of devotion. 

When an entrance is once gained, the 
pilgrims vie with each other in manifesta- 
tions of attachment to every object con- 
nected with the sacred memories of the 
place. They prostrate themselves upon 
the ground, imprint kisses on the walls of 
the marble-cased erection which covers the 
tomb, and offer up their prayers with every 
outward demonstration of passionate in- 
tensity. 

The exterior of this circle is distributed 
and allotted out to the various denomina- 
tions of Eastern Christians in such a way 
as that each shall possess some object of 
traditional interest, and it is extraordinary 
how closely these are congregated together. 
Numerous are the memorials of the last 
hours of our Saviour's life enclosed within 
the narrow limits of the building, or 
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closely adjacent to it. Thus, there are the 
chapel of Longimas, the centurion; the 
chapel of the parting of our Lord's gar- 
ments ; the hole in the rock in which the 
Cross was reared; the spot where the 
revilers stood who mocked Him in his suf- 
ferings ; the place where He received the 
stripes of His persecutors; the spot where 
He was nailed to the Cross; where He was 
confined as a prisoner between the period 
of his doom and execution; the place where 
He appeared to Mary Magdalene; and the 
Chapel of Apparition, where He presented 
himself to the Virgin Mary; all in the 
possession of different communions. The 
Georgians and Maronites have also small 
altar-pieces appropriated to their use for 
the performance of their public services, 
scarcely of sufficient importance to be de- 
nominated chapels. The Armenians, who 
trace their apostolic descent from St. Bar- 
tholomew, possess one of the most highly 
ornamented of the chapels of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. All these several communions 
pay rents to the Turks, according to their 
different degrees each for their own sepa- 
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rate share or portion of the Holy Places in 
the one general building. 

But it is the Greek and Latin Churches 
who hold the most important of the va- 
rious places of worship thus portioned off 
and separated from each other, while the 
priests who serve within them belong to 
the different monastic establishments in 
Jerusalem. 

Close to the porch of entrance, one of 
the first objects which commands atten- 
tion is the Stone of Unction, on which it 
is asserted the body of our Lord was laid 
while it was being prepared for the tomb. 
This stone is encircled by a railing, and it 
is illuminated by the light of several lamps 
which hang suspended over it. The de- 
vout pilgrims, who offer up their prayers 
before it, approach it on their knees, 
mingling innumerable kisses with the ex- 
pression of their devotional feelings. 

Speaking of those lamps, which are so 
prodigally bestowed in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, we may here remark that 
many of them are of silver, or of silver 
gilt, of great beauty and costliness, and 
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that not a few have been presented by the 
Emperor of Russia. In fact, in all the 
adornments of the Holy Places, the inte- 
rest and munificence of the Czar are ap- 
parent. In decorations and repairs the 
right of the Greek Church to take the lead 
and hold the mastery is a matter not to be 
conceded. 

■ From this area of the Church a descent 
of forty-nine steps leads to the eastern por^ 
tion of the edifice known as the Church of 
the Holy Cross, which also contains the 
chapels of the Empress Helena and the 
penitent thief. Passing still further down 
thirteen other steps, the traveller is shown 
the place of the Invention of the Cross. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Stone of Unction stand the monuments of 
the two Crusader sovereigns, Godfrey de 
Bouillon and Baldwin his brother. These 
memorials of the first Christian kings of 
Jerusalem are not the original mausoleums, 
these having been demolished by one of 
those destructive fires which have more 
than once happened to the building. As 
they now stand, they are merely restora- 

I 
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tions, and that in a style falling far short 
of their original pretensions. 

And here it may not he improper to re- 
mark, that many of those discrepancies 
which may be traced by a careful reader 
in the descriptions of successive travellers 
to the Holy Land are not the result of 
error or carelessness. The internal injuries 
which have arisen from the fires, which are 
not of infrequent occurrence, having been 
remedied by repairs, varying according to 
the circumstances of the case, although ior^ 
tended to restore the ancient features of 
the place, have not been kept to a close 
conformity, and thus the most accurate de- 
tails of one year may possibly vary with an 
equally truthful one given in the next. 

Passing from the minor points of interest 
which surroimd the Holy Sepulchre andw 
its own roof, let us now offer to it our more 
especial attention. 

The rotunda or circle, enclosed beneath 
one of the large domes of the Churchy 
contains the sacred spot commemorated by 
the faith of successive ages as that ou 
which the body of our Lord was laid after 
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the crucifixion. The dome, as we- have 
already said, is supported by a colonnade 
of Corinthian columns, around which runs 
a gallery looking down into the area be- 
low. The Latin Church keeps possession 
of the key of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
tnaintaihs her undivided right to perform 
masses over the tomb of the Saviour, but 
as the Greek Church holds in its charge 
the greater portion of the whole building 
the Latins never use this exclusive privi- 
lege except in the presence of a Greek 
monk. 

There are in Jerusalem eight conventual 
houses belonging to the Greek Church, 
five for the males and three for the females. 
From among the monks thus located, 
thirty constantly remain in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre on duty, for the per- 
formance of the daily service, and in charge 
of this portion of the building. On those 
days of the week in which it is thrown 
open to the pilgrims and other visitors, the 
Frandsean monks keep guard over the en- 
trance of the interior enclosure, while the 
Turkish soldiers give their assistance also 

12. 
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to preserve as fiar as possible the quiet of 
the building; and very necessary are these 
means for the maintenance of any sem- 
blance of decorum. Among the crowds of 
men, Mromen, and children, whose ambition 
it is to penetrate to the Holy Sepulchre^^ 
many contests and much fierce struggling 
and disorder disturb the sanctity of the 
place, and both monks and soldiers are not 
infrequently compelled to resort to blows, 
so that the whole scene is one of extreme 
disorder and confusion ; the discord, noise^ 
and tumult, but ill according with the 
sacred memories which pervade the Holy 
Place. 

In the centre of the area which we have 
already described stands the erection which 
covers the Holy Sepulchre. It is built <^ 
stone, covered with a casing of marble, and 
divided into two compartments. The out» 
room or closet, for it is little more in space, 
communicates with the inner one, being, 
in fact, its vestibule or antechamber. In this 
exterior division there are two small round 
windows, and in the centre of the floor the 
spot is marked where the stone rested that 
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was rolled away from our Lord's Sepulchre, 
on which sat the heayenly messenger, ren- 
dered visible to mortal eyes as confirmatory 
evidence of the mighty &ct that death 
the conqueror was now and for ever con- 
quered. Formerly a stone of real porphyry 
was shown as the identical block which had 
borne the impress of the seal, but now the 
place where it is supposed to have stood is 
alone pointed out to the attention of the 
vicdtor. 

The interior division is of very small di- 
mensions ; within it stands the Tomb; not 
more than a couple of persons can find 
room to kneel within it, or twice that 
number to stand upright. The entrance 
from the outer compartment is by a low 
arch, which compels the visitor to assume 
a stooping, almost a kneeling, attitude as 
he passes in. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself consists of 
a sarcophagus of white marble, slightly 
tinged with blue. Its dimensions are six 
feet in length, three in breadth, and two 
feet two inches in depth. It does not bear 
the appearance of ever having been highly 
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polished, is somewhat discoloured as if by 
exposure to the atmosphere, and in various 
parts preltonts portions of its sur£ace evi- 
dently worn away by the reiterated pres- 
sure of many devotional lips. 

The interior of this edifice, which thus 
covers the Holy Sepulchre, is illuminated 
with silver lamps, aiid others richly gilt, 
hanging from the roof, heightening both 
the effect and its impression. The voices 
of the monks without, chanting their cus- 
tomary ofiSces, the notes of the organ 
swelling and then dying away, the odour of 
waving censers filling the air, joined to the 
sacred memories which crowd th^ place, 
cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence 
even upon the most argumentative of 
minds, and the least excitable of imagina- 
tions. 

Such is the nucleus of interest contained 
m the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and it is within its narrow bounds, in the 
very locality where the body of our Saviour 
lay, that the exhibition of the miraculous 
fire from heaven is annually displayed to 
the expectant throng of worshippers assem- 
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bled in its exterior circle. The assumption 
of the Greek Church to this yearly divine 
eanfirmation and attestation of their ex- 
clusive right is of very ancient date. A 
Greek metropolitan thus writes : — 

•* The holy fire was known in the time 
of the Greek emperors; it was then seen 
in the Holy Sepulchre, and also in the 
time that the Crusaders were in possession 
of the place. Many of the Latin historians 
mention it. From the time of the inva- 
sion of the Turks till now, the holy fire is 
seen both by believers and unbelievers." 

Sincerity, even in cases of the deepest 
delusion, commands our respect. If those 
who deceive others begin by deceiving 
themselves we may pity, but we can neither 
despise nor entirely condemn them. But 
when it is remembered that the Greek 
Bishops are the very men who practise the 
flagrant imposition of the miraculous fire 
upon their credulous people, presuming to 
exhibit it as an annual proclamation from 
heaven of the truth of their creed and its 
exclusive pretensions to be considered the 
one true Church on earth, all honest minds. 
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must agree in condemnation of the frauds 
and of the Bishops. who could thus pre- 
sume to palm it on the acceptance of the 
civilized world. 

We think that we can offer no better 
account of this periodical miracle of the 
Greek Church than by here inserting the 
description of its manifestation in the Holy 
Sepulchre as given by an eye-witness of 
imdisputable veracity. Mr. Caiman had 
once belonged to the Jewish faith, but had 
embraced the truths of Christianity. Early 
education had not therefore embued his 
mind with any of the prejuitices of those 
opposing creeds which unhappily have tilled 
the world with altercations. He was a re* 
sident at Jerusalem, and on the occasion 
in question, being the Saturday of the 
Greek Easter week, he repaired to the 
Church of the Holy Sepcdchre to witness 
the presumptuous exhibition of the pre- 
tended miracle. Dr. Wilson, in his valu- 
able work attests his full belief in the 
scrupulous truthfulness of the following 
narration. 

Mr. Caiman thus describes the scene: — 
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^To notice all tbat was passing within the 
Church of the H0I7 Sepulchre during the 
space of twentj-four hours would be next to 
impossible ; because it was one continuation 
of shameless madness and rioting, which 
would have been a disgrace to Greenwich 
and Smithfield. Only suppose for a mo- 
ment the mighty edifice crowded to excess 
with fanatic pilgrims of all the Eastern 
Churches, who, instead of lifting pure 
hands to God, without wrath and quarrel-* 
ling, are led by the petty jealousies about 
the precedency which they should maintain 
in the order of their processions, into 
tumults and fighting, which can only be 
quelled by the scourge and whip of the 
followers of the false prophet. 

** Suppose, further, those thousands of 
devotees running from one extreme to the 
other, from the extreme of savage irritation 
to that of savage enjoyment^ of mutual re- 
vellings and feastings ; like Israel of old^ 
who, when they made the golden calf, were 
eating and drinking, and rising up to play. 
Suppose troops of men, stripped half naked 
to fisu^ilitate their actions, running, trotting, 
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jumping, galloping to and fro, the breadth 
and length of the Church ; walking on their 
hands, with their feet aloft in the air ; 
mounting on one another's shoulders, some 
in a riding and some in a standing posi-> 
tion, and by the slightest push are all sent 
to the ground in one confused heap, which 
made one fear for their safety. 

** Suppose, further, many of the pilgrims 
dressed in fur caps, like the Polish Jews, 
whom they feigned to represent, and whom 
the mob met with all manner of contempt 
and insult, hurrying them through the 
Church as criminals who had ' been con- 
demned, amid loud execrations and shouts 
of laughter, which indicated that Israel is 
still a derision amongst these heathens, by 
whom they are still counted as sheep for 
the slaughter. 

** About two o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, the preparations for the appearance 
of the miraculous fire commenced. The 
multitude, who had been heretofore in a 
state of frenzy and madness, became a little 
more quiet, but it proved a quiet that pre- 
cedes a thunderstorm. Bishops and priests 
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in full canonicals then issued forth from 
their respective quarters, with flags and 
banners, crucifixes and crosses^ lighted 
candles and smoking censers, to join, or 
rather to lead a procession, which moved 
thrice round the Church, invoking every 
picture, altar, and relic, in their way, to aid 
them in obtaining the miraculous fire. 

** The procession then returned to the 
place from whence it started, and two 
grey-headed bishops, the one of the Greek, 
the other of the Armenian Church, were 
hurled by the soldiers through the crowd, 
into the apartment which communicates 
with that of the Holy Sepulchre, where 
they locked themselves in ; there the mar- 
vellous fire was to make its first appearance, 
and fi-om thence issue through the small 
circular windows and tha door for the use 
df the multitude. The eyes of all men, 
women, and children, were now directed 
towards the Holy Sepulchre, with an 
anxious expression, awaiting the issue of 
their expectation. « 

** The mixed multitude, each in his or 
her own language, were pouring forth their 
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clamorous prayers to the Virgin and the 
saints to intercede for tbem on behalf of 
the object for which they were assembled, 
and the same were tenfold increased by 
the fanatic gestures and the waving of the 
garments by the priests of their respective 
communions, who were interested in the 
holy fire, and who were watching by the 
above*mentioned door and circular win-* 
dows, with torches in their hands, ready 
to receive the virgin flame of the heavenly 
fire, and convey it to their flocks. 

"In about twenty minutes from the 
time the bishops locked themselves in the 
apartment of the Holy Sepulchre the mi- 
raculous fire made its appearance through 
the door and the two small windows, as 
expected. The priests were the first who 
lighted their torches, and they set out on 
a gallop in the direction of their lay br&* 
thren; but some of these errandless and 
profitless messengers had the misfortune to 
be knocked down by the crowd, and had 
their firebrands wrested out of their hands, 
but some were more fortunate, and safely 
reached their destination, around whom the 
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people flocked like bees, to have tbelr 
candles lighted. Others, however, were 
not satisfied at having the holy fire se- 
tond-hand, but rushed furiously towards 
the Holy Sepulchre, regardless of their own 
safety, and that of those who obstructed 
their way, though it has frequently hap- 
pened that persons have been trampled to 
death on such occasions. 

** Those who were in the galleries let 
down their candles by cords, and drew 
them up when they had succeeded in their 
purpose. In a few minutes thousands of 
flames were ascending, the smoke and the 
heat of whichVendered the Church like the 
bottomless pit. To satisfy themselves as 
well as to convince the Latins, the pil- 
grims, women as well as men, shamefully 
expose their bare bosoms to the action of 
the flame of their lighted candles, to make 
their adversaries believe the miraculous 
fire differs from an ordinary one, in being 
perfectly harmless. 

"The two bishops, who a little while 
before locked themselves in the apartment 
of the Holy Sepulchre, now sallied forth 
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out of it. When the whole multitude had 
their candles lighted, the bishops were 
caught by the crowd, lifted upon their 
shoulders, and carried to their chapels, 
amidst loud and triumphant acclamations. 
They soon, however, re-appeared, at the 
head of a similar procession as the one 
before, as a pretended thank-offering to 
the Almighty for the miraculous fire 
vouchsafed." 

Such is the flagrant imposition practised 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Greek Church on the credulous and un- 
educated members of its own community. 
If the Emperor of Russia be a believer in 
this clumsy piece of jugglery he must also 
be a fsinatic. He stands before the bar of 
the civilized world accused of either the 
most indomitable credulity or the most 
indomitable ambition. To acquit him of 
the one is to condemn him for the other. 
Future ages will write his verdict on the 
page of history. 

We live in the nineteenth century, and 
yet the bishops of the Greek Church re- 
quire their community to believe in the 
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miraculous bestowal of the fire from heaven. 
We acknowledge that the Greek bishops 
are in a difficulty. In bygone ages men 
were ruled through the, instrumentality of 
their superstitions ; but science, which has 
achieved such triumphs in the world, is 
the great enemy of superstition. After 
the Greek Church had quarrelled with the 
Roman See, and asserted her own right, 
not only to an independent existence, but to 
perfect equality, if not to superiority, then 
some evidence direct from heaven became 
the readiest way of establishing her claims 
and confirming the faith of her followers. 
The fraud of this Greek fire has been the 
result. The difficulty attached to this im- 
pious assumption of the Divine recognitioti 
of their rights is that it is an annual one. 
Had it been an occasional miracle, as time 
had rolled on, and . truth had more and 
more illuminated the human mind, the 
practice might have been gradually dis- 
continued. As the priests had grown more 
honest and the people more enlightened, 
they might have mutually consigned these 
pious frauds to the oblivion of the darker 
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ages, and if the blush of shame had risen 
up at the memories of the past, the worid 
would have respected them the more for 
their honesty of purpose, 

fiut an annual miracle^ always of the 
same specific kind, exhibited on the same 
spot and at the same hour — an annual mi* 
rack — at what point of time should this 
be discontinued ? and, if di8Continue<]f 
would it not be manifest either that heaven 
had forsaken its chosen favourites, or that 
all the past had been delusion and impo- 
sition ? 

In this dilemma has every freshly ap- 
pointed bishop of the Greek Church stood, 
as that time flowed on, which was bring- 
ing with it all the illuminations of science^ 
and all the enlightenment of truth. There 
is no point at which the Greek Church 
can pause, no point at which it can turn 
back. It is compelled to support its mon- 
strous falsehood, not now alone in the pre- 
sence of an ignorant and blinded commu- 
nity, but in the piercing light of the purest 
and noblest intellect of the nineteenth 
century. 
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It is one of the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of the present day that science is no 
longer a stationary light irradiating only 
the circle of its own sphere. Men now 
^* run to and fro upon the earth," and 
^ knowledge is increased." Its beams fall 
even on the desolated city of Jerusalem, 
on the Holy Sepulchre, on the bishops, 
# who, standing on the solemn spot, sacred 
surely to truth, if any spot on the earth 
should be more sacred than another, dare 
to act a falsehood for the blinding and mis- 
leading of the people they are pledged to 
the Almighty to instruct and guide to the 
highest exertion of their power. 

But while men rule for evil, the Divine 
Being over-TuleQ for good, and while the 
Emperor of Russia has affected to raise a 
new crusade for the recovery of those holy 
places, in the chief of which he presumes 
to maintain that his own Church is thus 
miraculously attested to be the true one 
year by year, he has drawn upon this fear- 
ful farce the regards of Europe, and in the 
stir of the busy and portentous scenes 
enacted, mind may so come into contact 
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with mindy that falsehood may be un- 
masked and truth unveiled, and man unde- 
ceived even in the very high places of im- 
posture. How often does evil, working its 
own defeat, become converted into good. 

One of the minor motives which have, 
through a long course of years, been ope- 
rating in favour of the fraud, may be found 
in the shape of gain accruing to the Greek 
Church. The pilgrims who flock into the 
Holy City imagine themselves purified from 
their sins. They receive from the priests 
certificates of absolution, and while the 
miracle of the holy fire from Heaven is 
all recently before their eyes, most of them 
are willing to make offerings from their 
worldly substance to the utmost extent of 
their power. It is the Easter week of the 
Greek Church that brings the largest 
amount of contributions of the whole year 
into its ecclesiastical treasury. 

The manifestation of the miraculous 
fire fills the whole Greek community with 
the wildest exultation. It is their hour 
of triumph, and they exhibit their joy in 
many a riotous demonstration. While the 
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preparations are going on, and expectation 
is growing more and more enthusiastic, an 
express is held in readiness to proceed 
instantly, and with the utmost speed, to 
Bethlehem, that the members of the same 
Church in the holy place of the Nativity 
may rejoice at this new manifestation of 
the divine fevour. The moment the mira- 
culous fire flashes through the chinks of 
the Sepulchre, this waiting messenger is 
despatched to announce that the wonderiiil 
mystery has been again vouchsafed, and to 
call upon the brethren of Bethlehem to 
adore and give thanks for this signal proof 
of the sanction of Heaven on their pre- 
sumptuous claims. 

It might be supposed that the belief of 
the members of the Greek community who 
have through so many ages crowded the 
surrounding area of the Holy Sepulchre 
as to the power of the holy fire to scorch 
or bum the person, like any other ordinary 
flame, would have been set at rest in every 
individual case by personal experience. 
Let it be remembered that few but the 
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zealot would pass the flame of his taper 
kindled at the holy fire, across his own 
person, and physiology, in the rich store of 
its own wonderful facts, throws some light 
upon this point not unworthy our attention. 
A mind warmed into enthusiasm by a 
strong faith in the miracle might arm the 
body against injury, in the mere passage 
across it, of a flame so small. We know 
that an abstraction of the mental faculties 
often leaves the corporeal part insensible 
for the time to much heavier inflictions. 
The timid would of course avoid the trial, 
or make the experiment too slight for any 
material result. 

Such as we have described it is the 
scene yearly enacted by the pilgrims of the 
Greek Church, being principally Russians, 
and the Greek bishops, who practise the 
imposture of the miraculous fire under 
the very dome of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
on the very spot where it is presumed the 
Saviour once lay. The Turks who keep 
guard over the holy places, to prevent tlie 
Christians from quarrelling and doing each 
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Other bodily injury, in localities consecrated 
and solemnized by the most important of 
those circumstances on which their faith is 
founded, cannot now say, " See how these 
Christians love one another." 
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CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 



%^^»w^/w^/^/v»^^^^^^* 



No portion of the Holy Land can touch 
the heart more sensibly than Nazareth, the 
home of the Saviour, where the greater 
portion of his human life was passed. Here 
his coming was announced by the heavenly 
messenger to the most ^ blessed among 
women ;" here the streets are those which 
he trod, the beautiful country round is 
that which daily met his eye; here all 
things are associated with his memory. It 
was to Nazareth that the Holy Family re- 
turned after their flight into Egypt, whi- 
ther they had gone for safety from the per- 
secution of Herod ; and where, according 
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to tradition, they made Siout their place 
of refuge. 

It is remarkable that, as in the first days 
of the new dispensation, Christians were 
called Nazarenes, so they continue to be 
denominated in the East, the Arabic word 
for Christian still being Nazarene. Our 
Saviour himself was called a Nazarene, and 
it was insultingly asked, " Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?" and 
this not so much in reference to the hum- 
ble pretensions of the place, as in scorn of 
a class hated by the Jews, and in the hope 
of including him in the contempt heaped 
upon those bearing the designation. The 
Nazarenes were a sect who suffered their 
hair to grow and rejected wine, and the 
most bitter acrimony of the Jews was di- 
rected against them. 

The town of Nazareth stands on a gentle 
elevation, overlooking a beautiful dell sur- 
rounded on all sides by ascending hills, 
forming an amphitheatre, which encloses 
the favoured spot within their encircling 
limits. The houses occupy the sloping 
ground of the western hill, where it verges 
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into its valley. They are built almost en- 
tirely of stone, the scarcity of timber mak- 
ing its use as much dispensed with as pos- 
sible, that which is sparingly obtained be- 
ing chiefly brought from Mount Lebanon 
as in the days of Solomon. 

The houses of Nazareth are for the most 
part solidly built, their foundations being 
laid upon the rock. The words of our Sa- 
viour, *' He is like a man which built a 
house, and digged deep, and laid theyoMW- 
dation on a rock,'' is appositely brought to 
mind. They have the flat terraced rooj^ 
on which the owners enjoy their evening's 
relaxation, and not the dome which pre- 
vails in some other localities of the Holy 
Land. 

The most important of the edifices in 
the town of Nazareth is the cluster of 
buildings comprising the Church of the 
Annunciation, the Latin Convent, and the 
Casa Nuova; this last having been built 
for the accommodation of visitors by the 
Franciscans, and divided from them only 
by a small square. The Latin Convent is 
supposed to occupy the exact spot where 
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the Virgin lived, being originally one of 
those excavated rocky dwellings of which 
so many memorials remain in the Holy 
Land to verify the ancient usage. The 
Church of the Annunciation includes the 
Grotto, where the angel's presence was 
made manifest to the mother of our Lord, 
and is one of the most sumptuous of the 
sacred edifices. The Cave of Annuncia- 
tion lies at the furthest verge of the Church, 
under the high altar, which is ascended by 
steps. The interior of the Church is 
marked by a heavy style of architecture, 
having massive arches. We are told that 
one traveller found its walls hung with a 
damask striped with blue, and that its 
effect was rich and striking. 

The Cave of the Annunciation is 
reached from the sacristy of the convent 
by a staircase which first leads to an 
excavated chamber, said once to be in- 
habited by a friend and intimate of the 
Virgin Mary, and then through a corridor 
likewise cut out of the rock, into the holy 
place. Within this cave, the exact spots 
where the Virgin stood and the angel ap- 
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peared, are pointed out. There is the upper 
portion of a column, from which the centre 
has been rent away, which the fathers of 
the Convent show as miraculously support- 
ing its own capital and a section of its 
shaft, and this is looked upon as a great 
curiosity. The roof itself, of this excava- 
tion, is of the solid rock. 

The Church of the Annunciation was 
originally built by the Empress Helena, 
and portions of the ancient structure still 
remain in the court of the Latin Convent. 
When the Crusaders obtained the mastery 
of the Holy Land, Godfrey, first king of 
Jerusalem, bestowed the province of Ga- 
lilee on Tancred, who, during the enjoy- 
ment of his principality, erected a church 
at Nazareth. 

The Greek Church holds a different opi- 
nion respecting the exact spot in which the 
angel Gabriel appeared to the mother of 
the Saviour. The source of the Fountain 
of the Virgin is the locality which they 
ascribe to this event, and they have here 
erected a church commemorative of the 
miraculous Annunciation. This church is 
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externally plain, but the interior is deco- 
rated with considerable splendour. Here, 
too, we find a subterranean cave, with its 
altar and appliances for sacerdotal worship, 
but beyond the assumption that this is, in- 
deed, the scene where the Redeemer's 
coming was announced, it has no special 
claims upon our interest. 

As we have said, the Fountain of the 
Virgin finds its source beneath this Greek 
Church of the Annunciation, and hence the 
stream, passing through an aqueduct of 
rough stonework, pours itself into a marble 
hosin shaped like a sarcophagus. The 
Greeks, holding this source of the waters 
to be the real scene of the angelic mani- 
festation, fitted up the cave as a chapel, 
erecting over it thd more important struc- 
ture to crown the whole. 

This Fountain of the Virgin is usually 
the nucleus of much life and animation, 
the women of Nazareth believing that its 
water possesses some superior efficacy, and 
that it is meritorious to fetch it from this 
holy place^ The distance from the town 
is only a few hundred yards, and here they 
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gather in busy groups, bearing their large 
jugs upon their heads, like their ancestral 
mothers, long ages back. The scene is a 
busy and a striking one, for the women of 
Nazareth, like those of Bethlehem, are 
famed for their personal beauty, receiving 
the tradition that they also have been 
blessed by the Virgin with a peculiar le- 
gacy of personal loveliness. Here, too, 
they wash their linen, and the varied ac- 
tion and grace of the actors seem to leave 
a strong impression on the minds of suc- 
cessive travellers. 

In the summer heat, however, the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin is dried up, and the 
maids and matrons are obliged to seek 
their domestic supplies from other sources. 

Another of the traditional localities to 
be seen at Nazareth is the workshop of 
Joseph, which was once included within 
the range of the Convent walls of the Fran- 
ciscans, but is now beyond their limits. 
Its present appearance is that of a small 
chapel, not marked by any peculiar dis- 
tinction. 

The synagogue in which our Saviour is 
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supposed to have read out of the Scrip- 
tures to the Jews is also shown to the 
traveller. It was from this synagogue 
that he was ignominiously expelled when 
not contented with that injury and insult 
they proceeded stili further to "thrust him 
out of the city." 

The Mount of Precipitation, a pecu- 
liarly marked summit of the hill overlook- 
ing the city with a precipitous descent be- 
yond, is the spot pointed out as that to 
which the Jews led the Saviour with the 
intent of casting him down headlong. On 
the edge of this declivity are some stones 
bearing marks similar to the impressions 
of the fingers, and these are shown as mi- 
raculous indentations of the Saviour's 
hands when he clung to them as resisting 
the violence of his persecutors. 

This place was commemorated by a 
chapel, the work of the Empress Helena, 
of which nothing now remains but a few 
ruins. 

The traveller is also shown a stone over 
which a chapel has been built, which is 
held in great veneration by the Turks as 
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well as by the Christians. On this stone 
tradition says that the Saviour ate with 
his disciples both before and after his 
TCSurrection. The pilgrims who visit Na- 
zareth, flock to this table, as to one of the 
most Holy Places. 

The Mahometans profess great respect 
for the Virgin Mary. They are sanctioned 
in this reverence by their prophet, who 
classed her with the two sacred personages 
of his own family, as making the third of 
the Three Holy Women. They also ac- 
cept the Messiah as a prophet although 
they reject him as a Saviour. It will be 
remembered that Mahomet in his celestial 
visit proclaims that he beheld our Lord in 
company with the Father of the Faithful, 
the founder of his own dynasty, in the 
seventh heaven, being the highest to which 
created being could aspire, and probably 
that wherein he assumed to his followers 
that he himself should dwell. 

The expanse of country which is com- 
manded from the hill which surmounts the 
city of Nazareth is very striking, spreading 
far away over a wide diversity of landscape. 
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The bright expanse of the Mediterranean, 
the bay of Acre, and the whole ridge of the 
Carmel extending far into the sea, con- 
trasting grandly with each other. There 
the encircling mountains of Samaria may 
be seen, confining within their limits the 
area of that "great plain " which through- 
out so many ages has been watered with 
the blood of contending armies. It was 
here that Sisera was overthrown; here 
Josiah, accompanying his army in disguise, 
received his death-wound ; here Vespasian 
reviewed his army ; here the first Napoleon 
brought up his troops, and here the eye of 
the student of prophecy rests, expecting 
to behold the direful conflict of the great 
battle of Armageddon enacted on the 
arena of a field marked out for slaughter 
from generation to generation. 

Mount Tabor, the Little Hermon, the 
richly verdant valley of the Jordan and 
the sea of Tiberias, the mountains of Ba- 
shan and Golan, the ridge of the Anti- 
Lebanon with the sovereign crest of the 
Great Hermon rising proudly up, all these 
form a most magnificent panorama. 
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But the interest is greatly enhanced by 
the view of several of those places which 
possess the strongest claim upon our sym- 
pathies as connected with the life of the 
Redeemer, as well as many other marked 
localities. Sepphoris, Jezreel, Cana of 
Galilee, where the water was turned into 
wine at the marriage feast, Endor, where 
Saul visited the witch, and Nain where the 
widow's heart was gladdened by receiving 
her dead son back to life, these are among 
the number of those scriptural localities 
which meet the eye looking abroad from 
the hill top of Nazareth. 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 



Bethlehem is situated about five miles 
from Jerusalem. It is a village of superior 
order, standing in a fine position on the 
acclivity of a hill. The Church of the 
Nativity and its ecclesiastical edifices have 
a commanding aspect, and look more like 
a fortress than a religious establishment. 

In front of Bethlehem, round the base 
of the hill on which it stands, spreads a 
fair and fertile valley, adorned by vine- 
yards and olive-yards in fine cultivation, 
planted on the hanging terraces of the 
surrounding slopes ; and with fields and 
gardens scattered over its surface. The 
stone watch-towers which dot these plan- 
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tations have a pleasing effect, and form a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape. 

The town of Bethlehem is of very an- 
cient date. Its name signifying the " House 
of Bread," appears to have been bestowed 
by the Patriarch Abraham. It was here 
that Jacob's youngest and much loved son, 
Benjamin, was born, and here Rachel, the 
wife of his affections, died. Down in the 
valley lay the fields of Boaz, and it was 
into those fields that the faithful Ruth, re- 
turning with the mother of her deceased 
husband, went with the gleaners, there 
finding favour in his sight. Through that 
marriage, the Moabitess became the great- 
grandmother of King David. Here was 
David born, and here too a greater than 
David ; of whom, according to human 
lineage, this devoted woman thus received 
the honour of being counted as an an- 
cestor. 

Bethlehem is one of the cleanest and 
healthiest of all the towns in the Holy 
Land. It is principally occupied by a 
Christian population, which may in some 
degree explain why its domestic usages are 
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followed by superior sanitary results. 
During Ibraham Pasha's rule, the quarrels 
between the mixed community of Turks 
and Christians rose to a dangerous height. 
This being reported to him, his mode of ar- 
bitration was to inquire which body was the 
most numerous, and the preponderance 
proving to be on the side of the latter, the 
former were commanded to evacuate the 
place in their favour. 

The women of Bethlehem, like those 
of Nazareth, have long been celebrated 
for personal beauty. As in the primitive 
days, they fetch water from the wells for 
all domestic purposes, leaving on each 
successive traveller the impression of a 
grace which seems to make this homely 
duty perfectly classical. The large jug upon 
the head, steadied by one lifted arm, while 
with the other hand the drapery is held up 
so as not to interfere with the action of 
the feet, the truth of the footfall, the har- 
mony of the motion, all seem to realize the 
models which in other ages gave life to Art. 

The town of Bethlehem is shut in by 
gates, and its streets are steep and rocky, 
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owing to the eminence on which it stands. 
The varied costumes of the passengers 
who tread them, give animation to the 
scene at those- seasons, when the pilgrims 
flock to the Church of the Nativity. Yet 
these congregated numbers bring with 
them no small deteriorating Influence to 
the wholesome cleanliness which distin- 
guishes this place above most of the other 
populous parts of the Holy Land. Each 
caravan breaks itself into little groups, or 
divides into its component families, and 
these preparing for the evening meal, 
slaughter the sheep which is to make their 
banquet, careless of the blood they shed, 
or the comfort of those whose habits of life 
render them more scrupulous; and thus 
the very roadway is converted into one 
continuous slaugh ter-house, on the eve of 
those great ceremonies celebrated in the 
Church of the Nativity. 

The manger believed to be the birth- 
place of the Redeemer is the Holy Place 
commemorated at Bethlehem. The Church 
of the Nativity and the conventual edi- 
fices occupy the eastern slope of the 
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ascending hill, a narrow terrace inter- 
vening between these elevated buildings 
and the town. The Greek Convent sur- 
mounts these ecclesiastical erections, and 
from its roof the most extensive view of 
the country can be obtained. The Latin 
Convent of the Franciscans forms the 
northern comer of the cluster of edifices. 

We have already noticed that the aspect 
of these buildings suggests the idea of the 
necessity of a state of defence against out- 
ward encroachments, and the entrance has 
a marked aspect of precaution. The door 
is not more than four feet high, and has 
been thus constructed to prevent the wan- 
dering Arab from riding recklessly into the 
venerated structures mounted on his steed, 
on any marauding errand. 

The Church of the Nativity was ori- 
ginally built by the Empress Helena, as 
were most of the other commemorative 
structures in the Holy Land. It is at pre- 
sent under the guardianship of the Greeks, 
who are very jealous of the honour of 
undertaking all its repairs, and are most 
munificent, under their great head, in load- 
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ing it with decorations. The Latin and 
the Greek Churches here, as in the other 
Holy Places, divide the chief objects of 
ecclesiastical interest. The former hold 
possession of the Shrine of the Nativity ; 
the latter tbat of the Place of the Mani- 
festation ; the Armenians taking their allot- 
ted turn for performing mass at the sacred 
shrines. 

The Church of the Nativity has an im- 
posing appearance, having forty marble 
columns of the Corinthian order, ranged 
on either side in double rows. The walls 
are adorned with pictures and various de- 
vices in mosaic work, doubtless of great 
antiquity, and having lost much of their de- 
finiteness and colouring through the action 
of the atmosphere during the lapse of time. 
The roof is of moderate elevation, and por- 
tions of it are similarly decorated with 
mosaic. 

In the pavement of this Church, and 
directly over the sacred spot of the Nati- 
vity, which lies beneath its flooring, a large 
silver star was once inlaid. It was to this 
precise place that the guiding star brought 
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the wise men, miraculously sent to pay 
their homage to the Redeemer, and in 
commemoration was its likeness in the pre- 
cious metal laid. The massive memorial 
has, however, been abstracted, and nothing 
remains but the depression in the pave- 
ment which it once occupied. 

Immediately under the chancel of this 
Church lies the ** Cave of the Nativity," the 
birth-place of the Saviour. The stable 
and the manger have indeed changed their 
aspect since those days when they were ap- 
propriated to these humble uses. They 
are reached from the Church above by a 
flight of steps. The area around them is 
paved with marble, from which pillars rise 
up to meet the irregular form of the roof 
of natural rock above from which rows of 
silver lamps hang down, shedding a par* 
tial illumination over the scene. The 
altars are richly decorated, the Queens of 
the late Louis-Phillippe and the Emperor 
of Russia having vied with each other in 
the costliness of their offerings. 

The walls of this subterranean Church 
are cased with marble, and ornamented 
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with pictures of the Italian and Spanish 
schools. Here we find the Altar of 
the Magi, the Chapel and Sepulchre of 
the Innocents slain by the command of 
Herod ; the Sepulchre of St. Jerome, 
before the translation of his body to Rome; 
the sepulchre of St. Paula, the Roman lady 
who devoted her wealth to pious services 
in the Holy Land, and built four monas- 
teries at Bethlehem ; and many other tombs. 
But the chief point of interest lies at the 
eastern extremity of the place, where there 
is an excavation, supposed to be the exact 
spot of the Nativity. Above the richly 
decorated altar, with its burning lamps and 
atmosphere of incense^ the natural surface 
of the homely rock serves to connect the 
mind with the great event which is there 
commemorated. In the marble pavement 
of the floor is inlaid a star of marble and 
jaspar, edged with silver, surrounded by 
rays, which is presumed to mark the hal- 
lowed spot, and in its circle are engraven 
the words which thus translate, "Here 
Jesus Christ was bom of the Virgin 
Mary." 
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At Bethlehem there are still shown the 
places where St Jerome and his pious 
Roman convert pilgrim passed many years 
of their lives. The study of the first is a 
sort of cave or excavation, where he de* 
voted himself to literary labours of the 
highest value to ecclesiastical history, not 
ceasing his exertions until death brought 
them to a close in the year 420, after a 
seclusion from the world in the Holy Land 
of forty-eight years. 
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MOUNT OP OLIVES -GARDEN OF 

GETHSEMANE - TOMB OF THE 

VIRGIN MARY. 



The Mount of Olives, rising 2,397 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, takes 
its name from the tree which formeriy 
clothed its sides with verdure, and from 
which the Jews were accustomed to gather 
the branches which they employed at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

The Mount of Olives is separated from 
Jerusalem by the Valley of Jehoshaphat, but 
it commands its view very perfectly, looking 
over the whole extent of its dome-shaped 
roofs, and the Mosque of Omar. From 
a different point there opens a fine pros- 
pect of the Dea Sea and extensive tracts 
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of the surrounding country. Bare patches 
of the white rock appear conspicuous over 
its surface, interspersed with a considerable 
number of plots under cultivation ; barley 
crops, here and there sprinklings of the 
olive, with its dark evergreen leaves, re- 
trieve the nakedness of its aspect, and on 
its slopes the shepherd finds a little pas- 
turage, and there watches his flocks. 

The Mount of Olives, in pilgrim phrase 
the Mount of Blessing, subdivides itself 
into three distinct summits. One of them 
is called the Mount of Offence, because it 
was here that Solomon reared those hea- 
then altars, where the idols of his nume- 
rous wives were to be worshipped, to the 
infinite scandal of his own faith and name. 
How little could the wisest of men have 
remembered that his own father had gone 
weeping, lamenting, and barefoot, up that 
very Mount, when he fled from the peril of 
Absalom's conspiracy. 

The Mount of Olives remains with little 
change as it stood in the days of the 
Saviour, when he so often ascended to its 
heights, attended by his disciples, to gaze 
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upon the Holy City, to mourn her coining 
desolation, to tell her destiny, and even to 
bewail it with his tears. In the midst of 
change this Mount remains beyond dis- 
pute the same as when the Master used to 
sit upon its slanting sides, instructing the 
apostles in those precepts which were 
finally to overspread the world, and restore 
it from the depths of moral ruin to a state 
of blessedness far above its own primeval 
glory. 

The Church of the Ascension crowns 
that summit of the hill which overlooks 
the Holy City, and forms a conspicuous 
object from the height of its elevation. 
Here is shown an impression in the rock, 
assumed to be the print of the Saviour's 
last foot mark on earth, since from this 
site it is believed that he ascended into 
heaven. 

It was in this belief that the Empress 
Helena erected the first Church of the 
Ascension to commemorate this event. 
Among the remains which mark the site 
of the ancient edifice, recent excavations 
have brought to light many memorials of 
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the primitive Church in the shape of 
shafts of columns, cornices, Corinthian 
capitals, foundation stones, all proving 
its former existence. Under the Church 
are excavations, once used as a place 
of sepulture, and which the Jews at 
the present day living at Jerusalem be- 
lieved to have contained the body of the 
prophetess Huldah. The descent into this , 
most ancient catacomb is by means of a 
steep staircase; its walls bear Greek in- 
scriptions, and in its centre there stands a 
stone sarcophagus, with a shelving lid, of 
very crude workmanship. Here, as we 
have just said, the Jews of Jerusalem be- 
lieve that the prophetess once rested, 
although the crypt bears the marks of 
Christian occupation. 

The Church of the Ascension, with its 
annexed buildings, forms a conspicuous 
object in the distance ; but it is not dis- 
tinguished by any striking feature on a 
nearer approach. In the interior the rock 
on which the Redeemer is supposed to 
have last stood on earth is the only point 
of interest. Pilgrims visiting this holy 
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shrine usually carry away with them casts 
or moulds of this impression, which are 
highly treasured. Around this rock, which 
is covered by an octagonal structure, dif- 
ferent altars are erected in small divisions 
of oratories or chapels, one of these be- 
longing to the Latin and another to the 
Greek Church, who have each the right of 
saying mass before the holy shrine. The 
Armenians were in possession of a convent 
contiguous to the Church of the Ascension, 
but being accused of usurping especial 
right to the sacred rock, they were ex- 
pelled by the Turks, and their dwelling 
turned into a ruin. 

At the base of the Mount of Olives lies 
the Garden of Gethsemane, a place full of 
sacred remembrances of the Saviour as 
being the scene of his bitter agony, his 
bloody sweat, and his betrayal. 

This sacred garden consists of a square 
plot of ground enclosed within a rough 
wall of stone, irregular in form, and not of 
large dimensions. Here are eight aged 
olive-trees, and it is said that under the 
shade of these very trees the Saviour and 
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his apostles were accustomed to assemble. 
The eighteen centuries and a half which 
have passed over the world since those 
olive-trees spread their green branches 
over that generation might stamp impos- 
sibility upon this assumption, but it is as- 
serted that the young scions spring from 
the most ancient roots, and that the 
youngest ojffspring are but branches from 
buried but yet living ancestors; and in this 
sense it is supposed that the olive-trees in 
the Garden of Gethsemane are, in fact, 
identical with those that flourished there so 
many ages back, supposed to have been 
levelled by the Roman Emperor at the 
overthrow of the Holy City. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
these eight existing olives are very old, 
one of them having a hollow in its trunk 
capable of containing three or four per- 
sons. Around their roots circles of stones 
are placed for the united purposes of vene- 
ration and preservation. 

At the end of this Garden of Gethse- 
mane, " about a stone's throw off*" the 
cluster of olive-trees, stands a low rocky 
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prominence, supposed to be the spot to 
which the Saviour withdrew when he left 
his disciples to pray that, if it were possible, 
that cup might pass away. 

On the outside of the wall of the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, but close adjoining, is 
shown a stone on which it is asserted that 
the Virgin Mary sat through the fearful 
hours of that night of the Redeemer's 
agony. 

It was in this Garden that the act of be- 
trayal took place, for here the traitor Judas 
brought the multitude with swords and 
staves to take the Saviour, marking the 
victim with the kiss of peace. 

The Virgin Mary being one of the three 
holy women appointed by the Prophet 
Mahomet to be held in reverence by the 
true believers, the spot which is assumed 
to be her burial place, is shared by them 
with the Greek and other Christian bodies. 

The locality of the chapel, supposed to 
cover the tomb of the Virgin, is but a 
short distance removed from the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It is partly an excavation, 
and partly an elevation, enclosing within 
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its limits a cave known as the place of se- 
pulture. A small courtyard has been sunk 
in front of the edifice which is reached by 
a further descent of a flight of about ^fty 
steps. Before reaching the Tomb of the 
Virgin, within an arched recess on either 
hand, the remains of St. Anne, the mother 
of the Virgin, and of Joseph her husband, 
are said to rest, while, further on, the great 
object of interest is found in an unadorned 
mausoleum covered with marble, simple in 
form, and altogether unmarked by any pe- 
culiarity. Here the Turks have their pray- 
ing place, and here the members of the 
Greek Church offer up masses, while the 
chapel itself boasts of a large amount of 
decoration, by far the greater portion of 
which, consisting of lamps, pictures, and 
altar furniture, has been supplied by the 
Emperor of Russia, 
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THE RIVER JORDAN. 



It may not be misplaced to say a few 
words respecting the Jordan, because from 
its banks the Saviour descended into its 
waters, and because the pilgrims of every 
age follow his example. 

The Latin and Greek Churches dijBTer as 
to the exact spot thus marked by Divine 
condescension, the one placing the locality 
a few miles distant from the other, the 
pilgrimages thus keeping apart at each re- 
curring season of devotion. 

The Jordan is famed in Scripture His- 
tory. When its tides were overflowing, it 
parted for the children of Israel to pass 
over, and thus it was through its wall of 
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waters that the Holy Land was entered, 
Joshua being divinely commanded to erect 
commemorative monuments of the mira- 
culous passage in the centre of its course 
before the stream re-united, and passed 
on. This occurred four days before the 
feast of the Passover, 

The apparent source of the Jordan rises 
within a grotto dedicated to the heathen 
Pan, and hence called the Grotto of 
Panias. Thus the very spring of the sa- 
cred river would seem to be tainted with 
idolatry, since here, no doubt, the sylvan 
deity was worshipped. Nevertheless, it is 
a disputed point whether the Jordan does 
really find its origin within this cave, or is 
brought from some distant head through 
subterranean channels. 

The upper portion of the rock, in which 
the Grotto of Panias is situated, has an al- 
most perpendicular frontage, in which 
arched niches have been cut for the recep- 
tion of statues, but which are now unoc- 
cupied. 

From this heathen grotto the Jordan 
passes on into Lake Houle. Other tribu- 

m2 
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tary streams swell the volume of the river 
as it proceeds to pour its tides into the 
far-famed Lake of Gennesareti or " Place 
of Princely Gardens," on whose margin 
stands Capernaum, the city honoured for a 
time as the residence of the Saviour, its 
shores bordered with magnificent mountain 
scenery, its bosom sublimelyplacid, the songs 
of the feathered choristers echoing over its 
expanse. It is said that the Jordan pur^ 
sues its way across this lake without ever 
mingling its own waters with those which 
it passes through. 

Leaving this beautiful scriptural sea, the 
Jordan passes on accumulating strength 
and force, its borders covered with lofty 
trees and abundant vegetation. As it pro- 
gresses towards the great Asphaltine Lake^ 
it may be said to roll through three tiers 
of banks, the lower one the margin of the 
river,' when 4ts bulk is smallest; the se- 
cond the boundaries of a species of valley, 
which the rising waters overflow and in- 
undate, forcing the wild animals, herding 
on its luxuriant margin, to seek refuge on 
its upper plain, which the stream never 
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reaches, lying as it does, between forty and 
sixty feet above the level of the river, and 
thus forming its third noble line of limi- 
tation when its tides rise to their highest 
amplitude. 

There is one particular portion of the 
Jordan supposed to be the precise spot at 
which his forerunner, John, administered to 
the Saviour the rite of baptism. It was 
over this spot that the heavens opened, the 
Divine presence being manifested, and the 
voice of the Omnipotent rang through the 
clear vaulted canopy, bearing witness to 
the " beloved Son." But long antecedent 
to this miraculous attestation, the same lo- 
cality, according to existing belief, was 
marked by the passage of the Hebrew 
people entering the Promised Land. The 
site of these two events are said to be pre- 
cisely the same. Here the banks of the 
river were some eight or ten feet above the 
stream, and the ground is covered with 
herbage and enamelled with flowers. Wil- 
lows skirt the margin, and a rich variety of 
trees expand into the finest proportions, 
nourished into luxuriant life by its ferti- 
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lizing waters. These overhanging trees 
throw their sheltering branches over the 
stream which runs beneath the banks, in 
rainy weather thick with yellow sand, while 
in the centre flowery islets rear their heads 
adding beauty to the scene. 

It is from this spot that the pilgrims 
throw themselves into the stream, believ- 
ing that the Jordan's waters are capable of 
cleansing from all sin, and here too they 
fill such vessels as they may be able to 
convey with them to their distant destina^ 
tions. This water is used for the baptism 
of infants when the pilgrim reaches his far- 
off home, under the belief that it possesses 
divine efficacy for purification from the 
stains of original sin. 

Here, too, the pilgrim cuts the staff 
from the willow- tree, which is henceforth 
to be his companion through life, never 
departing until he has first carefully im- 
mersed it in the sacred waters of the 
Jordan. 

The part of the Jordan believed to be 
the site over which the Israelites passed 
as well as th^t of the baptism of the Sa- 
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viour, is placed, by the Greek Church about 
four miles from the Dead Sea, and by the 
Latins about seven. Some confirmation 
in the belief that these two events really 
occurred on the same locality, may be 
found in the scriptural expression, that 
John was baptising at " Bethabara, beyond 
Jordon," Bethabara meaning the ^^ House 
of Passage," which is supposed to refer to 
the passage of the Israelites at this place. 

At the Greek season of Easter, the crowds 
of pilgrims who flock into the Holy City 
all feel it a part of their mission to descend 
into the waters of the Jordan. The natives 
of every land acknowledging this commu'- 
nion gather together, leaving Jerusalem in 
the form of one vast caravan for the shores 
of the sacred river. Every variety of cha- 
racter is to be found in these vast caval- 
cades. The rich and the poor, the old and 
the young, the hale and the diseased, each 
individual strongin the belief, that whatever 
his past crimes may have been, their stains 
will be wholly washed away in that purify- 
ing stream. 

Many hours before the dawn of day, the 
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pilgrims assemble together in the Holy City, 
and when all their necessary arrangements 
have been made, set out on their journey 
by the glare of torch light, headed by their 
own bishop, and protected by a Turkish 
guard under the command of the Pasha. 
These cavalcades are described as being 
exceedingly striking in their character and 
full of marked effect. The excitement is 
worked up to an extreme degree, enthu- 
siasm strangely contrasting with many lu- 
dicrous incidents, and not unfrequently with 
various dangerous accidents. 

This heterogeneous but picturesque cara- 
van, having arranged their time of departure 
and their progress with that view, contrive 
to reach the appointed place on the banks 
of the Jordan by the first breaking of the 
morning light. Here is the fulminating 
point of that enthusiasm which has brought 
the pilgrims forth from many a distant land 
to congregate together on the borders of 
the sacred river, and inspired with fresh 
energy they rush into the stream. The 
scene is described as one of wild excite- 
ment. Parents anxious that their children 
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should be purified from sin, and made secure 
of Heaven, immerse the various mem- 
bers of their families, from the babe in the 
mother's arms, to the stripling who follows 
in the footsteps of his father. 

The priests of the Greek Church take an 
active part in the proceedings of the day ; 
like John the Baptist, they descend into 
the river, and as the pilgrims pass before 
them, pausing to receive the full completion 
of the ceremonial service, the priests pour 
the water over the head of each three several 
times, in commemoration of the Trinity. 

Each pilgrim carries with him into the 
sacred stream, the winding-sheet in which 
he purposes to be robed for the grave. 
Some wearing the white garment, hence- 
forth to be laid aside as a sacred treasure 
for the last wrapping of the mortal coil ; 
others carrying in their hands the shrouds 
which shall enfold their own mouldering 
ashes. These being thoroughly saturated 
with the water, are henceforth to be reli- 
giously preserved until the day of death 
bring them once again into requisition. 

The Greek pilgrims leave the Holy Land 
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happy in the feith, that they are secured 
from every contingency of danger. Having 
visited the Holy Places, and bathed in the 
Jordan, they believe their salvation to be 
secure. They also leave the Holy Land, 
happy in the possession of three visible and 
tangible treasures, sufficient for their pro- 
tection against all the ills of life and death. 
They carry with them the taper which has 
been lit with the miraculous fire from Hea- 
ven at the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre, 
for their spiritual safety ; the staff which 
they have cut from the willow trees border- 
ing the Jordan, and immersed in its sacred 
waters, for their bodily preservation ; and 
the winding-sheet which is impervious to 
the power of Satan, for the security of both 
body and soul after the hour of dissolution. 
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THE TOMBS OP THE PATRIARCHS. 



The city of Hebron is very ancient, hav- 
ing been built seven years before Zoan 
in Egypt. In the allotments of the Pro- 
mised Land among the Hebrew people, He- 
bron was given to Caleb as a reward of his 
courage and his faith. This rich inheritance 
needed the strong arm to take possession, 
and an incident that has often been copied 
in the pages of romance, has its origin in 
this circumstance. Caleb proclaimed among 
the tents of Israel, that he would bestow 
the hand of his daughter on the conqueror 
who should wrest this territory from the 
power of its existing possessor. The deed 
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was accomplished by Othniel, and the pro- 
mise fdlfilled. 

" The Tombs of the Patriarchs" are held 
in the strictest veneration by the Maho- 
metans. No shrine is more sacred to them 
than the last resting-place of the father of 
the faithful. Admission within the holy 
place is sternly denied to the despised de- 
scendants of his race, and when Mehemet 
Ali made an exception in one instance to 
meet the earnest wishes of Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, a tumult was stirred up among the 
true believers not easily appeased. 

With the exception of Jerusalem, no 
portion of the Holy Land possesses stronger 
claims to our attention than Hebron. Here 
was the home of the patriarchs while liv- 
ing, and their last resting-place when dead. 

The country around this ancient city of 
refuge is rich and varied. Terraces adorn 
the slopes of the hills clothed with the 
rich foliage of the vine, olive-yards yield 
their abundant stores, the apricot, the 
quince, the pomegranate and the fig crown 
the locality with their ablmdance. 

Some idea of the prolific nature ,of this 
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region may be gathered from the fact, that 
jn Isaac's day the earth literally yielded its 
hundredfold. 

It was here too that Caleb and Joshua 
are supposed to have gathered those colos- 
sal grapes which they carried back as sam- 
ples of the plenty of the Promised Land to 
the tired wanderer in the wilderness. To ' 
this day the raisins of Hebron are celebrated 
above all others. 

The city of Hebron is not enclosed with 
walls, although at the entrance of one or 
two of the principal streets, there are gates 
shutting them in from the country. The 
valley in which it rests is clothed with 
corn-fields of great productiveness. The 
town is divided into three different sec- 
tions, the most important quarter being 
that which surrounds the great mosque 
hereafter to be spoken of; the other two 
partaking of the nature of suburbs. 

At the season of gathering in the grapes, 
the city of Hebron is much thinned of its 
inhabitants. As we have elsewhere said 
of other places, the vineyards on its out- 
skirts have each a tower built within their 
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precincts, and to these their respective 
owners repair to aid and superintend the 
pleasant labours. These modem illustra- 
tions of Bible manners, are as valuable as 
they are interesting. 

At a short distance from the city, the 
remains of a large building are shown to 
the traveller bearing the name of the 
House of Abraham or the Place of Abra- 
ham. Here it is believed the tent of the 
patriarch was once pitched; here stood the 
celebrated terebrinth tree under the shade 
of which the Father of the Faithful so 
often sat ; here he entertained the angels ; 
here he received the gracious promise of 
the son whom Sarah was to give to him in 
his now waning years, while she listened in- 
credulously behind the door of the tentwith 
the faithless laugh of derision upon her 
lips. 

We mention this tree under the verdant 
shade of which Abraham entertained, his 
celestial guests, because it is one of th6 
Holy Places to which Mahometan pilgrims 
used formerly to be in the habit of resort- 
ing. To so great an age was this tree sup- 
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posed to attain, that the inhabitants of He- 
bron, in the time of Josephus, believed that 
a venerable terebrinth, which spread its 
evergreen leaves, with its clustering blos- 
soms and purple berries, in the Vale of 
Mamre, had a date coeval with creation. 
It is an undoubted fact that this forest 
denizen enjoys the longest vegetable life, 
but we are scarcely prepared to credit the 
information that the one under which the 
tent of the patriarch was pitched can be 
shown to us at this day. In the time of 
Constantino, a celebrated annual fair was 
held around it, but the very remoteness of 
the period seems to contradict the possi- 
bility of identity between the memorable 
forest tree of Abraham, and any that may 
now be presented to us under its name. 

No shrine of the Holy Land is more 
faithfully authenticated than the Tombs of 
the Patriarchs. The shadows of doubt 
cannot fall upon them. The mind may 
rest assured that in this spot do indeed 
repose the ashes of the faithful Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. 

We call our mausoleums the abodes of 
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the dead. The Jews call theirs the ** houses 
of the living." They have an advantage 
over us in the term. In it they recognize 
that other life to which man passes, when 
he takes his journey from the present one. 
They acknowledge in this phrase, that 
God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living. 

The "house of the living" known as 
the " Tombs of the Patriarchs," at Hebron, 
is within a building, supposed to have been 
erected as a Latin Church about the time 
of the Crusaders. It is now used as a 
mosque, and admission is denied to all but 
the believers. About a hundred Maho- 
metans are engaged in the various services 
of the building which is held in the highest 
veneration. The Mahometan pilgrims who 
flock to it, contribute largely to the trea- 
sury of the establishment. 

The external walls of the enclosure of this 
mosque have a good elevation, being in the 
form of a parellelogram, in length about 
200 feet, in breadth about 115. The 
stones of which it is composed are large 
and bevelled at the edges. On each front 
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are sixteen square pilasters projecting from 
the walls, and at each end six in the same 
way. These have no capitals, but are sur- 
mounted by a cornice which surrounds 
their boundary line. 

At a later date the jealous care of the 
Mahometans induced them to add eight or 
ten feet to the height of this enclosure, 
together with a small minaret at each of 
the four corners. These are not of equal 
proportions. Two of them are used by the 
Mahometans as places from whence they 
summon the people to prayer. The two 
northern corners of this wall have each a 
place of entrance. 

The mosque thus stands upon the slope 
of the hill, the foundations on the higher 
side having been excavated from the rock 
beneath, for the purpose of laying its found- 
ations. 

The two entrances lead, by means of 
covered flights of steps, into the interior 
building. 

Ali Bey, under his Mahometan colours, 
penetrated into the interior of this shrine, 
and we transcribe its description from his 
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pen, no Christian being allowed to enter 
the Holy Shrine. 

" The sepulchres of Abraham and his 
family are in a temple formerly a Greek 
church. The ascent to it is by a large and 
fine staircase that leads to a long gallery, 
the entrance to which is by a small court 
Towards the left is a portico resting upon 
square pillars. 

**The vestibule of the temple contains 
two rooms ; the one to the right contains 
the sepulchre of Abraham, and the other 
to the left that of Sarah. In the body of 
the church, which is gothic, between two 
large pillars on the right, is seen a small 
house, in which is the sepulchre of Isaac, 
and upon a similar one upon the left is 
that of his wife. This church, which has 
been converted into a mosque, has a me- 
herel, the tribune for the preacher upon 
Fridays ; and another tribune for the mued- 
dens or singers. On the other side of the 
court is another vestibule, which has also a 
room on each side In that upon the left 
is the sepulchre of Jacob, and in that upon 
the right, that of his wife. 
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" At the extremity of the portico of the 
temple, upon the right, is a door which 
leads to a sort of long gallery, that still 
serves as a mosque ; from thence I passed 
into another room, in which is the sepul- 
chre of Joseph, who died in Egypt, and 
whose ashes were brought hither by the 
people of Israel. All the sepulchres of the 
prophets are covered with rich carpets of 
green silk, magnificently embroidered with 
gold. Those of their wives are red, em- 
broidered in like manner. The sultans of 
Constantinople furnish these carpets, which 
are renewed from time to time. I counted 
nine one over the other upon the sepulchre 
of Abraham. The rooms also which con- 
tain the tombs are covered with rich car- 
pets ; the entrance to them is guarded by 
iron gates and wooden doors plated with 
silver, with bolts and padlocks of the same 
metal." 

Dr. Wilson, in his valuable work, gives 
us additional information in the following 
extract, from the pen of an Israelite : — 

" The Gentiles (Christians) have erected 
six sepulchres in their place (falsely) in the 
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name of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Leah. They say to 
the pilgrims that they are the sepulchres 
of the patriarchs, and extort money from 
them. But if afly Jew come and give a 
bribe to the keeper of the cave, they open 
an iron door, which dates from the times 
of our forefathers (upon whom be peace), 
and, with a burning taper in his hand, the 
visitor descends into a first cave, which is 
empty, traverses a second in the same state, 
and at last reaches a third, which contains 
six tombs, those of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah, one opposite 
the other. All these tombs bear inscrip- 
tions, the letters being engraved as upon 
the tomb of Abraham. " This is the 

TOMB OF OUR FaTHER ABRAHAM," and SO 

upon the other tombs. A lamp burns in 
the cave and upon the tombs constantly, 
both day and night; and you there see 
boxes filled with the bones of Israelites, 
for it is a custom of the house of Israel to 
bring thither the bones of the relics of 
their forefathers, and to leave them tfiere 
unto this day." 
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Such is the cave of Machpelah at the 
present day, the cave which Abraham 
bought of Ephron the Hittite. Some light 
may be thrown oir the morals of the men 
who now tread the ground which he once 
trod, by looking at the mode in which they 
respect his memory. One of the sheiks, 
conversing with Dr. Wilson, eulogised the 
patriarch for his capacity in making a bar- 
gain, and admired him infinitely for having 
overreached Ephron in the purchase of the 
field containing the burial cave of his family. 
Abraham, he said, merely asked as much 
ground as could be covered by a cow's 
hide, but when the treaty was concluded 
he cut the skin into thongs, and so en- 
circled the whole of the space now lying 
within the walls which enclose the Tombs 
of the Patriarchs. 

The real interest attached to this an- 
cient city is very great yet not sufficient 
to satisfy the exaggeration of human de- 
sires. A Jewish writer says, that " here 
are buried the everlasting patriarchs, Adam 
and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, Jacob and Leah. 
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We have elsewhere spoken of the tradi- 
tion which relates that Adam, under the in- 
fluence of prophetic foresight, commanded 
that his body should be interred on Cal- 
vary, where the Redeemer's blood might 
fall upon it in a purifying stream ; and the 
impression seems most deeply rooted that 
our first parents really did inhabit the 
Holy Land, thus centering in its locality 
all the most marked events connected with 
the destiny of the great human femily. 

The Jewish writer we have above re-^ 
ferred to, also says, " Without the bounds 
of the city, above upon the mountain, is an 
elegant structure, in which is buried Jesse, 
the father of David." The Rabbinical tra- 
dition that Hebron was visible from the 
Temple at Jerusalem, at the morning light, 
is still prevalent among the Jews, and we 
are tempted to ask whether the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel might not sometimes 
catch the new born sunbeams throwing 
their halo over his father's tomb. 

But the Jews are now no longer per- 
mitted to water the sepulchres of their 
patriarch fathers with their tears. Next 
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to the Temple at Jerusalem, the tombs at 
Hebron are held most near and dear and 
sacred to the Israelites, but so too are they 
to the Mahometans, and they are kept su- 
perstitiously closed against all but the true 
believers. 

The Jews resident at Hebron hold the 
firm belief, that the real tombs of their 
progenitors are not those so sumptuously 
adorned in the interior of the mosque, but 
really existing in the cave below, and thus 
impressed, they have recourse to a hole in 
the rock, said to penetrate even into the 
true and genuine cave, and there they pray 
and weep, so fulfilling the sole purpose of 
their existence in the Holy Land. 
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MOUNT SINAI. 



The majestic events of which this 
mountain has been the scene, render it 
imperative upon us to include it in our 
pages, although lying beyond the limits of 
the Holy Land. The Christian and the 
Mahometan, each entertain the deepest 
veneration for a scene hallowed by the 
very presence of the Divinity rendered 
visible to mortal eyes, the rocks and valleys 
round having been made sacred by the 
echoes of his voice. 

When it is remembered that Sinai is 
called in the inspired Word the " Mount 
of God,*" we might unhesitatingly place it 
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even at the head of all the " Holy Shrines " 
of earth. 

The remembrances which crowd around 
the rocky summits, and the stern declivi- 
ties of the awful Sinai fill the mind with 
admiring wonder and mysterious fear. It 
was from its frowning summit that the 
Almighty deigned to hold communication 
with his creatures, established his own vi- 
sible dynasty, promulgated his own laws, 
conferring upon it more than the dignity of 
an earthly throne. 

That law, which was henceforth to be 
the code of human morals, the observance 
of which alone could regenerate man, if 
obedience had been possible, which showed 
to him the requirements of the Creator 
from the creature, that law was thundered 
forth from Sinai. 

Two millions of the Jewish people had 
passed dry- footed over the bed of the Red 
Sea, besides the flocks and herds which 
they had brought up out of Egypt. These 
filled the valley lying at its base, and here 
Moses erected the twelve pillars of memo- 
rial of the assembled tribes, and the altar 
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unto the Lord on which the burnt offer* 
ings and the peace offerings were laid. 

Around this scene of the Jewish en- 
campmenty ridges of rocks, stupendous 
masses of riven granite, wild fragments of 
the mountain formation, interspersed with 
tufts of sparing vegetation, form a species of 
boundary in perfect keeping with the stem 
grandeur of the majestic scene, and in 
strict accordance with its sublime associa- 
tions. 

It was from this valley that Moses as- 
cended the awful mountain, accompanied 
by the three Levites and seventy of the 
elders of Israel, and on its summit was 
permitted to behold the Divine Being; 
" and there was under his feet as it were a 
paved work of sapphire stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in his clearness." 
" And the glory of the Lord abode upon 
Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six 
days," " and the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount/' and from the summit of Sinai, 
in the midst of the fire and the cloud, and 
the nucleus of sublime mystery, did Moses 
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receive those two tables of stone which 
. were henceforth to be the rule of human 
actions. 

The Rock of Horeb is a name familiar 
to the thoughts as associated with many 
sacred memories enshrined in the leaves of 
Revelation. It stands as the majestic base 
of the Sinai, and rises from 1,200 to 1,500 
feet in height from the level of a plain 
surrounded by boundary lines of rugged 
broken rocks, itself full of dark and majes- 
tic grandeur, like a mighty breastwork in 
front of the Holy Mountain, and fully 
justifying its own designation, Horeb being 
translated, meaning dry, desert, and deso- 
lation. 

From this msgestic natural foundation 
the fearful Sinai uproars itself in solemn 
dignity, separating into two lofty cones, 
the one retaining its own name, the other 
called Mount St. Catherine. 

The ascent to both is steep and rugged, 
and not to be performed without much la- 
bour and exertion. The view from Sinai is 
more confined, stern, and gloomy in its cha- 
racter ; that from St. Catherine, extensive 
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and magnificent. From the one the eye 
looks down on what has been called a " sea 
of desolation," as though the earth had been 
tempest-tost and riven with convulsions, 
and the rocks had been shattered and scat- 
tered abroad through the operation of 
some mighty power which overruled nature 
with a resistless mastery. From the other, 
the vast expanse of the distant mountains 
of Africa, and nearly the whole of the 
peninsula open out in their magnificence, 
including the Gulf of Suez. 

The scene is one of impressive grandeur, 
in strict accordance with the sublime events 
which have marked it to the eye and the 
mind of man as the tribune from which 
the laws by which he is to be governed 
throughout all ages, M^ere once and for ever 
proclaimed. 

The table-land on the summit of Mount 
Sinai is very circumscribed, not exceeding 
sixty paces in circumference. Here the 
Christian and the Mahometan have both 
left marks of their veneration for the holy 
mountain. The ruins of a church on the 
one hand, and of a mosque on the other» 
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remain as monuments of the devotion of 
each. The believers in the prophet regard 
with the highest respect, the memories of 
Moses, Elijah, and Elisha ; but this moun- 
tain of Sinai, also bearing the miraculous 
impression of the foot of the sacred mule 
which bore Mahomet to Jerusalem on his 
way to Heaven, that stamp of the hoof of 
Borak has sealed the place as one of their 
most holy localities. 

The ruins of this church and its neigh- 
bouring mosque, are all that remain on 
the heights of Sinai. Probably the extreme 
diflSculty of keeping either of them in re- 
pair, owing to their eyrie-like position, has 
prevented the attempt. A flight of roughly 
hewn steps once led to this small table 
land, but now they have crumbled away, 
and become choked up with the fall of su- 
perincumbent matter. Tradition says, that 
these steps were originally cut to facilitate 
the ascent of the Empress Helena, who 
desired to make her pilgrimage to the sum- 
mit of the Holy Mountain. Such a sug- 
gestion does not seem improbable, for set- 
ting aside the sex of the visitor, the remem- 
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brance of her age ought to be taken into 
account. When we remember that ' the 
Empress Helena had reached her fourscore 
years before she commenced her labours in 
the Holy Land, we are filled with wonder 
at a zeal, an energy, and a degree of labo- 
rious exertion that may well place her be- 
fore our eyes as the wonder of her age. 

The Holy Mountain bears innumerable 
objects of interest. On the lower slopes of 
Horeb the Greeks have one of their most 
important convents. The church connected 
with it dates from the era of the Emperor 
Justinian. This building is believed to cover . 
the site of the burning bush, beheld by 
Moses when he was commanded to take 
the shoes from off his feet; and to this day 
it is required of the visitors who approach 
it to follow the great example. The whole 
chapel is richly carpeted, with the excep- 
tion of the spot from which the burning 
bush was supposed to rise, and this loca^ 
lity is considered as one of the most sacred 
of all the Holy Shrines. Near this spot is 
also shown the well at which the gi-eat 
Lawgiver watered the flocks of Jethro. In 
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addition to this church, the convent at- 
tached to it contains twenty-four chapels 
enclosed within it own boundaries, some of 
which belonged to the Latin and other 
Eastern Churches, but all now engrossed 
by the Greek. 

At a short distance from this church 
stands a small Mahometan mosque, capa- 
ble of containing about a couple of hundred 
persons. This place is now seldom used for 
devotional purposes, in consequence of the 
decline of pilgrimages to the holy mountain 
by the true believers. The Mahometans 
prescribe five works of merit, which are 
supposed to insure salvation, and the pil- 
grimage stands as one of those labours of 
primary importance. The title of Haje, 
which signifies pilgrim, is much prized by 
the followers of the prophet ; it insures him 
respect in this world, as well as security in 
the next. The Christian creed being emi- 
nently a creed of peace, Mahomet imitating 
by adopting its extreme opposite, a para- 
dox and yet a truth, chose to make his faith 
a faith of war ; and thus religion and the 
sword were henceforth to live in unison. 
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Thus it is that the Mahometan pilgrim is 
at once a saint and a warrior, uniting the 
two characters most effectually, when he 
acquires to himself the title of the Haje. 

We have spoken of Horeb as that lower 
tier of foundation rock, from which up- 
springs the magnificent mountain with its 
two cones, the one being known as that 
of St. Catherine, the other as the sublime 
Sinai. Horeb still stands as an eternal 
monument of the miraculous dealings of the 
Almighty with His chosen people, and the 
very stone is shown which was stricken by 
Moses, and poured forth its gushing tide of 
healing waters, when the people came mur- 
muring and fainting through the wilder- 
ness. 

This stone, visited by every pilgrim and 
every traveller who climbs the holy moun- 
tain, is of peculiar character. It reaches 
about twelve feet in ieight, its form is ir- 
regular, although its shape is nearer that 
of the cubical than any other. It is in- 
tersected by fissures, and various apertures, 
and its peculiarities would command atten- 
tion, even though it had not been marked 
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as the instrument of a miraculous inter- 
position. It stands as a large block of red 
granite, intersected diagonally by a vein of 
lighter hue, which seems to surround it 
like a girdle when viewed from a short 
distance, but on a nearer approach proves 
to be an indentation, the edges of the orifice 
having evidently been subjected to the 
action of the gushing water. 

This band or fillet encircling the rock of 
Horeb is about a foot in breadth, and from 
this vein of paler strata gushed the mira- 
culous stream at the stroke of the rod of 
the great Lawgiver. At the first moment 
the reader may not estimate the extent of 
this result, but when it is remembered that 
the plain below was filled with the vast 
multitudes of the people pining in despair- 
ing drought, and that their flocks and herds 
were sharing in that fearful misery, we 
may gather some idea of the volume of 
that stream which must have rushed from 
the girdled sides of Horeb, wearing away 
the edges of its orifice, and pouring down 
in a rivulet suflSciently copious not only to 
assuage the thirst of the people, but to 
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supply all the wants of the droyes pf animals 
that followed in their train. 

Beyond this estimate, however, ancither 
stamp has been left on the fiice of nature 
in attestation of the miracle. The track 
of a deep current may still be traced, hav- 
ing worn its way from the rock down into 
the plain below, and from this stream . the 
flocks and the herds as well as the multi- 
tude of the people drank. It was thus 
that the most distant of i^at vast multitude 
received their portion as plentifully as those 
who were nearest to its gushing source. 

On the heights of Horeb, near the point 
where the ascent of the Sinai commences, 
we find records of the prophet Elijah. A 
well called by his name and a tall cypress- 
tree mark the spot associated with his 
meniory. When, after the destruction of 
the priests of Baal, the indignant Jezebel 
sent her threatening message, swearing in 
the name of her gods that his life should 
answer for theirs, when after his day's 
journey into the wilderness, weary of his 
life, he sat down and prayed that he might 
die, when food and strength had been mi- 
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raculously bestowed, then by divine com- 
mand Elijah went " unto Horeb the Mount 
of God." Here came the whirlwind, and 
the earthquake, and then the " still small 
voice," the prophet veiling his awe-struck 
eyes in his mantle while standing in his 
cave. 

This cave is still shown to the traveller 
close to the well and the overspreading 
cypress. It is a small cavity in the rock, 
and believed to be that in which the pro- 
phet dwelt while he was suffered to remain 
in Horeb. A chapel has been erected over 
it with two separate altars ; the one close 
to the cave appropriated to Elijah; the 
other to Elisha. The monks from the 
Greek Convent, who act as guides to the 
visitors, light tapers before these altars, 
bum incense upon them, and offer up some 
brief devotions, a practice which they also 
observe at such other oratories as still re- 
main in the various localities of traditional 
interest upon the mountains. A monastery 
and a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
once stood near this spot 

It is worthy of remembrance, especially 

o 2 
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at a season of antagonism like the present, 
when the cause of reh'gion is assumed as a 
pretext for war, that the Mahometan creed 
is not at enmity with either Judaism or 
Christianity. With them it acknowledges 
the prophets, denying indeed the divinity 
of the Saviour, but receiving him as the 
last of the inspired messengers antecedent 
to their own apostle. The Koran com- 
mands that all heathens falling within the 
power of the true believers, in seasons of 
war, refusing the turban, should be put to 
the sword, but that the Jew and the Chris- 
tian, not being considered infidels, should 
be suffered to pay tribute and remain in 
safety. All persons subscribing to their 
faith are at once to be admitted to equal 
privileges with themselves. 

The pilgrimages now made by the Ma- 
hometans to the holy mountains of Sinai 
are few in number, and hence it is that 
the mosques, which were once supported 
with so much care, have been suffered to 
fall into disuse and decay. Nevertheless, 
the impression of the foot of the sacred 
mule upon the summit of the rock still 
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brings a certain proportion of the Maho- 
metans to the spot of the miraculous in- 
dentation. 

The number of edifices once existing on 
the mountain, the sites of which are either 
marked by tradition, or portions of their own 
remains, attest the deep devotional feeling 
with which Sinai was formerly regarded. 
Ruined vestiges of various chapels, con- 
vents, and hermitages, prove how strong 
this must have been, and lead us to give 
credit to the statement, that between six and 
seven thousand monks and hermits made 
their habitations on this mountain, spending 
their lives in the midst of its stern and awful 
solitudes, in daily contemplation of scenes 
marked by the most stupendous of those 
events which involve the interests of the 
human race both in time and in eternity. 

The number of these recluses might 
seem to imply a destruction of that soli- 
tude which they conceived to be a part of 
their devotion. It was not so. They 
lived in separate cells, and scarcely meU 
with the exception of gathering together 
on the evening of the Saturday around the 
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place of the Burning Bush, spending the 
night in prayer, celebrating the Sabbath of 
the next day, joining in communion, and 
then retiring again to the solitudes from 
which they had emerged for these devo- 
tional purposes. 

These hermits subsisted on a fare barely 
sufficient to support existence. A few 
dates and berries were their usual suste- 
nance. Many of them had fixed their ha- 
bitations about a mile from each other, 
where the usual appliances of life were 
unattainable. Others had formed them- 
selves into communities, although at the 
same time scrupulously supporting their 
exclusiveness as a part of their devotion, 
remaining in their cells, except when unit- 
ing in the services of their religion. 

It may easily be supposed that the un- 
protected position of these recluses would 
expose them to much danger from preda- 
tory excursions, and accordingly we find 
that they suffered many calamities, being 
frequently assailed, and more than once all 
but exterminated by massacre, in the earlier 
ages of Christianity. 
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Thus, in the close of the fourth century, 
it is related that a party of the Saracens 
made an inroad upon these unprotected 
anchorites, and inhumanly put forty of 
them to the sword. In the valley which 
separates Sinai from St. Catherine there 
stands a religious house known by the 
name of the Convent of the Forty Martyrs, 
erected in commemoration of that melan- 
choly tragedy. 

The present convent of the Greek 
monks, standing on the verge of the plain 
at the foot of Horeb, is that which claims 
the holy places of the mountain as under 
its own especial guardianship. Besides the 
more important church, containing the spot 
of the Burning Bush, no fewer than 
twenty-four chapels are interspersed within 
its precincts. These used formerly to be- 
long to the Latin and some of the other 
Eastern Churches, but, being now mono- 
polised by the Greek, have fallen into 
disuse. 

The extent of the Greek Convent is 
very considerable, the long corridors and 
various passages opening into innumerable 
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little cells, simply furnished with a mat 
and a rug, to serve the purpose of a bed, 
these being spread upon a raised portion' of 
the floor. The apartment of the Superior 
is on a better scale, boasting of a few pic- 
tures, and tolerable furniture. The library 
possesses about fifteen hundred volumes, 
besides many ancient manuscripts. 

Externally the convent, being in the 
form of an irregular quadrangle, appears to 
possess something of the aspect of a forti- 
fication, and indeed great precautions have 
been necessary to guard it from the attacks 
of the predatory Arabs. The entrance 
affords a most striking proof of the vigilant 
care former peril has called into requisi- 
tion. The only door is about thirty feet 
from the ground, and visitors are admitted 
by means of a rope and a windlass, which, 
raising them to a level with the aperture, 
they are then drawn in by the monks. 

The archbishop of this convent is always 
elected by the priests from among their 
own number, and being consecrated by 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, takes his place 
as one of the prelates of the Greek Church. 
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The catacombs of the convent have 
always engaged the attention of travellers, 
and are of a peculiar though revolting cha- 
racter. The bodies of the dead are laid 
in a subterranean vault where they are suf- 
fered to fall into decay for the period of a 
couple of years. The bones are then 
separated from each other, taken into 
another catacomb, piled up in regular 
order, arms with^arms, legs with legs, and 
so on, the tiers extending and rising higher 
as time augments the numbers of the 
departed. The priests and the laymen 
have each their separate side, while the 
remains of the archbishops are kept wholly 
apart, being deposited in wooden boxes, 
and thus, century after century, have these 
mysterious catacombs been receiving the 
accumulating parts of the severed skele- 
tons of those who came to live and to die at 
the foot of the rock of Horeb. 

The Greek monks entertain a firm per- 
suasion that the two tables of stone, on 
which was engraven the law delivered from 
Mount Sinai, were taken from the immense 
block which forms the summit of St. Ca- 
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therine. Here beds of the most perfect 
crystallization and the purest colouring are 
found, and hence the existing belief which 
is also received as a tradition. They like- 
wise point out the spot, where Moses de- 
scending and bearing with him the holy 
documents, suffered them to fall from his 
nerveless grasp at the sight of the idolatry 
of the people, and close to this vicinity 
they have a fixed conviction, that the 
broken fragments lie buried. The Arabs 
receiving this impression from the monks, 
frequently return to the task of searching 
and digging all around, in the hope of dis- 
covering these long lost memorials. 



Such are the present aspects of the Holy 
Land, the Holy City, and the Holy Shrines. 
Never was the eye of the world more in- 
tently fixed upon this heaven-marked land 
than at the existing period. 

However much we may deplore the 
mixture of the so-called religious and poli- 
tical elements, we cannot doubt that good 
will result from the collision in the form 
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of final intellectual advance. Turkey can- 
not continue to exist by means of external 
aid. The Western Powers cannot always 
surround her with war-walls of defence. 
New strength must be infused into her 
own constitution. Progress is now the 
motto of the world, and she must either 
join in the march or crumble into decay. 
We trust that one of the greatest triumphs 
to be gained by the Western Powers will 
be the placing Turkey in an improveable 
position, teaching her in what true pro- 
gress consists, and inspiring her with the 
just energy and the righteous ambition of 
taking her place in the great onward move- 
ments of the civilized world. 

The English nation might justly lament 
a war which must needs cost her the life 
of many of her bravest people and .cripple 
the means of subsistence of many more, 
did she not hope that it is undertaken 
in the cause of the greatest interests of 
society. Russia desires to stem the pro- 
gress of intellect, and to rivet the manacles 
of superstition. England declares that all 
men shall be free in mind as well as in 
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body, and true to her own great principle, 
she will not shrink even from a war which 
she deplores. 

The fate of the Holy Land is involved 
in the issue of this struggle for mental and 
moral freedom : it is the land wherein the 
Almighty held communication with his 
creatures, and the land wherein it is be- 
lieved his final destinies are to be de- 
termined. 

Another glorious possibility throws its 
light into the future like a beacon of hope. 
Mahometan sway over Palestine may be 
changed into Christian rule, not by its own 
subjugation, but its own conversion. If 
England carry with her the broad ensign 
of truth, her weapon will prove the true 
sword of the Cross. The troubles of the 
present- time would not seem worthy to be 
compared with such a consummation, and 
then once more the Holy Land might 
" blossom as the rose," and the Holy City 
again appear as " the joy of the whole 
earth." 
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Church of Rome under Commodua and 
Alexander Severus : and Ancient and Mu. 
dern Christianity and Divinity compared. 
By C.C.J BoNSRN, D.D., D.C.L. A New 
Edition, corrected, remodeled, and ex 
tended. 7 vols. 8vo. [Semrlf readf. 

1. Hippolytus and his Age ; or, the Be- 
ginnings and ProspecU of Christianity 
New Edition, 2 vois.Svo. 



Separate Works connected with Hippos 
IftHB mnd Als Are, as forming lu Philoso- 
phical and PbUological Key :- 



2. Sketch of the Philosophy of Language 
and Religion; or, the Beginnings and 
Prospects of Mankind. 2 vols. 8vo. 

8. Analecta Ante-Nlcana.. 8 voU.Svo. 
I. RellquisB Uterarlai ; 
II. Reliquiae Canon lea I 
III. Reliquiai Llturgicss. 
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Bnnsen.— Egypt's Place in Uni- 

Terml Hittorjr: An Hiatoricsl loTettintion , 
in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bvmmx. D.i>.. 
i>.C.L. Trftnalated from tbe Germui, bv 
C. H. CoTTBEU., Kiq. M.A.— Vol. 1. con- 
taining the Firat Boole, or Sonrcra and Pri~ 
neTRl Pacts of Egyptian Hiatory: With an 
Eityptiau Grammar and Dictionarr, and a 
complete List of Hierovlyphieal Signa } an 
Appendix of Anthoritiea, embracing the 
complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthe- 
nea, iEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc., and 
Plates representing tbe Egyptian DiTinfties. 
^^th many Illastrations. 8to. price S8i. 

•«• The second Volume is preparing for 
publication. 

Burton.— The History of Scot- 

land, from the Revoiutiou to the Extinction 
of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689— 
1748.) By JoBN Hnx Bvrton, Author of 
The Life of Duoid Hume, etc. i vols. 8to. 
price 26s. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modern and Ancient Geography : com- 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps i with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 
re-engrsTed, enlarged, and greatly im- 
prored; with Corrections from the most 
authentic Sources in both the Ancient and 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 
new. Edited by the Author's Son. the 
Bev. T. BoTUiR. Royal 8vo. price 34«, 
half bound. 

(The Modem Atlas, of 28 full, 
coloured Maps. Kl. 8vo. 12«. 
The Ancient Atlas of 24 full- 
coloured Maps. Rl. 8ro. 12«. 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
iarefully revised, with such Alterations 
introduced as continually progressive Dis- 
coveries and the latest Information have 
rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's 
Son, the Kev. T. Buti.br. 8vo. price 9$. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Exposition of all the Countries ot the 
World ; their Government, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; 
Agricultural, Manufactured, aud Mineral 
Products t R«>ligion, I^aws, Manners, and 
Social State : with brief Notices of their 
History and Antiquities. From the latest 
Authorities. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lattper. Fcap . 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth ; or 
13«. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal I with a DictionarT of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Anti- 
quities: Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
Stamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- 
Horse Duties t Post-Office Regulations, and 
Prison Discipline. 16th Edition, compris. 
ing the Pvblic Aeu of the Session 1H6S. 
Frap. 8vo. price lOi. 6tf.— Sopplbjcbnt, 
price 1<. 



Caird.— English Agriculture in 

ISfiO and 1861 1 lu Condition and Prospects. 
By Jambs Caibd, Esq., of Baldoon, Agri- 
cnlturai Commissioner of The Timei, The 
SecoBd Edition. 8to. price 14«. 

Calvert.— The Wife's Manual f 

or. Prayers and Thoughts on Several Occa- 
sions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. 
'Wiu.iAM Calvbbt. Rector of St. Antholin, 
and one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul's. 
Post Sto. [In the Preu. 

The Calling & Responsibilities 

of a Govemess. By Amica. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 4«. 6d. 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology^ 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an 
Introduction to the modern System ot 
Coucholory t with a Sketch of the Natural 
History of the Animals, an Account of the 
Formation of the Shells, and a complete 
Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. 
By AoNxs Catiaw. New Edition, with 
numerous additional Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
[In the Preu, 

Cecil. — The Stud Parm| or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to 
Breeders of Race Horses and Hunters, 
Landed Proprietors, and especially to Te- 
nant Farmers. By Cbcil. Fcp. 8ro. with 
Frontispiece, 6<. 

Cecil.— Becords of the Chase, 

and Memoirs of Celebrated Sportsmen ^ 
illnstrating some of the Usages of Oldeu 
Times and comparing them with prevailing 
Customs : Together with an Introduction 
to most of tbe Fashionable Hunting 
Countries; and Commenu. By Cboil. 
Witii two Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. Bvo. 
price 7». 6d. 



Cecil.— Stable Practice; or Hints 

on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road, with Observations on Racing and 
Hunting, Wasting, Race Ridinit, and Han- 
dicapping. AddreMsed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are coucemed in Racing, Steeple -Chasing, 
and Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcap. Svo. 
with Plate, price 6s. half-bound. 

Chalybaeus's Historical Survey 

of Modern Speculative Philosophy, fr«m 
Kant to Hegel. Translated from tne German 
byAi.rBBDTi7X.K. PostSvo. {Jtutreadp. 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edirinn, improved} with 33 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7*. 6*. ; ut '•^v^ ^Jwt ■'«V»!«* 
colotneA« V2«. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Captain Chesterton^s Aatobio** 

grmphy. — Peace, War, and Adventure : 
Being an Aatobingraphical Memoir of 
Georye Laval Chraterton, formerly of the 
Field-Train Department of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, Bubsequently a Captain In the Army 
of Columbia, and at preaent Governor of 
the House of Correction at Cold Ba^h 
Melda. 3 vols, post 8vo. prke 16«. 



Chevreul on Colour.— The Prin- 
ciples of Harmony and Contrast of Colon rs, 
and their Applications to the Arts : In- 
eluding Painting, Interior Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Musidcs, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper-Staining, Calico Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, Map Colooring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower Gardening, etc. By 
M. E. Chbtrbul. Membre de rinstitut de 
France, etc. Translated from the French 
by Charles Martbl. lUnstrated with 
Diagrams, etc. CroirnSvo.^ [In the prt$$. 

Conybeare and Howdon.— The 

Life and Epistles nf Saiut Paul : Com- 
prising a complete Biograpiiv of the Apostle, 
and a Trauitlation of his Epistles Inserted 
In Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoNTBBARB, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
CfdIege, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. 
HowSbN, M.A. Pnuclpal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings 
on Steel and 100 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 4to. 
price 483.8*. 

Copland.— A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine : Comprising General Path- 
ology, the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approved Formnlc of the 
Medicines recommended. By Jambs Cop- 
land, M.D., Consulting Phy^cian tn Queen 
Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, etc. Vols. I. 
and If. 8vo. price £3; and Parts X. to 
XVI. 4f . 6d. each. 

The Children's Own Sunday- 
Booh. By Miss Julia Corner, Author of 
«u«»tion» on the Htttory »/ Europe. 
'ith Two lUastrations. Square fcp. 8vo. 
price 6«. 

Cresy. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Civil Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By £dw. Crest, F.S. A., C.E. 
Illustrated by upwards of 3tW Woodcuts, 
explanatory of the Prinripies, Machinery, 
and Constructions which come under the 
Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. price 
£3. 13t.M. 

The Cricket-Pield; or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game. Illustrated 
with Dlamuns, and enlivened with Anec- 
dotes. By the Author of Prtneipleg of 
Seientiyif BattiMf. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Plates 

price 60. bul/'boand. 



Lady Cusf a Invalid's Book.-^ 

The Invalid's Own Book : A Collection of 
Recipes from various Books and various 
Countries. By the Honourable Laot Cubt. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 3f. 6<f. 

Bale.— The Bomestic Liturgy 

and Family Chanlaln, in Two Parts: The 
First Part being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use. with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from 
the Book of C(nnmon Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Tear. By the Rev. Tbomas 
Dale, M.A., Canon-Residentiai7 of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 3d Edition. Post 4to. 
21«. cloth : 3I«. 6d. calf; or £2. lOt. morocco. 

Sep«.tely{|"» ^^^^ Chaplain, 1_2.._ 



IThB DoMBSTIoIdTOROT, lOS.M. 



Bavis.— China during the War 

and since the Peace. By Sir J. F. Davis, 
Bart., F.R.S., late H.M. Plenipotentiarv lu 
China; Governor and Commander-iu-Chlef 
of the Colony of Hongkong. 2 vols, post 
8vo. price Sis. 

Be Pelice.— History of the Pro- 
testants of France, fiom the Commence- 
ment of the Reformation to the Present 
Time. Translated from the French of G. 
De Felice, D.D., Professor of Theology 
at Montauhan, by E. West: With a Sup- 
plemental Chapter, written expressly for 
this translation by Dr. De Felice. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. price 12«. 

** W'e GftB tpt^ wttlt t'<tntiiraf.t< of iht 
tdloiQalLc ai^iLMfticy Q' Mr. West's IrmnB" 
Utioiij. whn#e trklfal ii^<t|U«ln tui ce wiLli 
tbr t^reuirb Isfifu^^e bsi ■inb.1t led bim Lu 
prirflvt? a tEJsderluK H]f thr >'r«at:b Pm- 
resiur'i wflck 111 tk^ klpflievt dttfrer craitit- 
mb\e tf\ bk (lE'bql&rljr uliUitv tnamsle. tSr 
lias Ltiri^^d i^>H>il Kr^tiE^tj iutn eoa6 Eu^lisb, 
u^libdiiiL t^Lnf urgltuilcai lElicrties wEtti 
ftihuron^ !^t|[UHi{e qr ibc EiLlhErL A&ihe 
wittlc Ih frniii the ]ig|i of a ivrlErr of iluj^alsr 
p^rtpl^uHfj eiilar/e'd r«Acareki« and fefvest 
devutlan In tii r f aose cif evaritfitl LcaE Prmes^ 
tintisiD, il. vtti he JuBllr fcifuriti'd hy all 
Gi]mii«ti<'Ul JndtEfs as s-t^hiuLiEc uridlitfon to 
Lite liF^rsEiim of guT couutryL" — Jitiaa^tH- 
eat Aiagaxine. 

Belabeche.— The Geological Ob- 
server. By Sir Henrt T- Dblabeche, 
F.R S. Director-General of the Geoloffical 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 18s. 

Belabeche.— Beport on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer'- 
set. By Sir Hbnrt T. Dblabeche, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and 13 Plates. Svo. 
price 14s. 

Be la Bdye.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, In Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la RrvE, Professor In the Academy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. I. 8vo. price 18a. 
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Discipline. By the Author of 

"Letters to My Unknown Frleudi," etc. 
Second Edition. enUrged.' 18mo. price 

Eastlake.—Materials for a Hls- 

toiT of Oil Paintinff. By Sir Cbabus 
Lock Eabtiu.kb, F.R.S., F.S.A., Pretideut 
of tlie Royal Ac wlemy. 8to . price Idt. 

The Eclipse of Taith) or, a 

Viiit to a ReUgiou* Sceptic. New Edition. 
Poat 8to. price 9$. M. 



Faraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lecture* on the Non* 
Metallic Elements, delirered before the 
Members of the Royal Inatitation in I8G3, 
by Professor Fajladay, D.C.L., F.R.8., 
etc. Arraoffed by permission from the 
Lecturer's Notes by J. SoorFanw, M.B., 
late Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 
gate Colleg-e of Medicine. To which are 
appended Remarks on the Quality and 
Tendencies of Chemical Philosophy, on 
Allotropism, and on Ozone; together with 
ManipuiatiTe Details relating to the Per- 
formances of Experiments indicated hv 
Professor Faraoa-t. Fcp. 8to. price bt. 6i. 



A Defence of The EcUpse of I'orcster and Biddulph's Nor- 

A A^XCUVC Wi ***«> ArfVAAj^B^ w* ---._Nor«»» Inlaw .nil IJUO. r«-».l«l«- 



Faith, by its Author t Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Replp. Post 8vo. 
price 6s. 64. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the English Texts; including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreek'EngUsh and English-Greek. 
New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 
8to. price 42«. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
meiit : Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
English Translations t with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Names and their Occurrences, 
etc. 3 vols, royal 8to. price £3. 13«.M. { 
large paper» £i. 14«. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 



Angling t Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Flshinif ; with 
the Natural History of Hirer Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Epux- 
MRRA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and improved! with Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8ro. 6«. 

Eph^mera^^The Book of the 

^^Litvan: riimpriiUiellif Tfjenr^f , Prlud pJ !■*, 
fl(i4 PcneLlce khj K] )r- Fli^i u If tot SdiaoLV^ 
LUti or tictni tJAlinon KHm Tor fvfrv ^ooi 
RfTCT ]n the KmpLrtf ; the ^^alurnl liistuif 
at ihf Sslnmn^ all In kciQ»iE H^bltii dc^ 
urribrdt Aird ihi ^ett irmv at «ni1icl«ILr 

t'oL'Mir^d Kti f i^v Lii ITS ot Bslmou FMr> ami 
t^niiAmt fty. Bj Ephkmaha] asikMtd by 

W To " - "-- -''*^ - ■ " 



way.— Norway in 1848 and 1840 1 Coatainiag 
Rambles among the FJelds and Fjords of 
the Central and Western Districts; and 
including Remarks on its Political, Mllitwr, 
Ecclesiastical^nd Social Organisation. By 
Thomas FomItsr, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
M. 8. BiPDOLPH, Roral Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 8to. price 18i. 

Trancis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends : A Chronicle of life Assur- 
ance. By JoHi* Francis, Author of The 
History of the Bonk of England^ "Chro- 
nicles and Characters of the Stock Ex- 
change," and A HMorp of the BmglUk 
Rttilwajf. Post 8vo. price 8s. 64. 

The Poetical Works of Oliyer 

Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton CoRNSr, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engrarings, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8to. cloth, 3ls.; morocco 
dl. 16$. 

Hr. W. B. Greg^s Contributions 

to the Edinburgh Rerlew.— Essays on Poli- 
tical and Social Science. Contributed 
chiefly to the Bdinhurgk Revitw, By 
WixxiAK B. Gbxo, 2 vols. 8vo. price S4«. 

Gumey.— Historical Sketches | 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.d. 14UU to a.d. 1M6. By the 
Rev. John flAifPDBN GvRNxr, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary's, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 
8to.7».M. 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Oossx, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8to. price 14s. 



i'laLas, prif « 1-il. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under the House of Taimur (1596 to 
1707). By Wm Erskins, Esq.. Editor of 
UemoitB of tke Bmperor Baber. The 
First Volume— History of Baber ; His Early 
Ufe, 148S.1626; his Reigu in ladia, IS9((- 
IfiBO. The Second Volume,— History of 
UamayuB, Ifia0-16M. Vols. I. and II. 8to. 
[Jmt readg. 



of 



Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with more than One Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwut. 
Second RdiUon, with a Supplemental View 
of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic 
Arehitecturei Comprising upwards of Eishty 
additional Woodcuts. 8vo. price 63«. 64. 

The SUPPLRMCNrC %«vax«iua\i, ^s«»» 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sidney Ha]l*i General Large 

Ubnrj AtlH of Flftf-three M*ps (fixe 30 
in. bj 16 ill.), with tlie DMtloot rad Bonnd- 
•rie* cwefnllv roloored; uid an Alplia- 
betieal lades of all the Names coataiDed 
in the IMape. New Bdidon. eorreeted from 
the best and most recent Anthoritiea ; with 
the Railwafs laid down, and many entirely 
new IMaps. Colombier 4to. price JBi. 6$. 



Hamilton.— DlsenBsions in Fhi- 

losnphj and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly fmm the Ftffn- 
kurgA Revirwi corrected, vindicated, en- 
lar|(cd, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
Wixj.iAM Hamilton, Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8ro. price 21«. 



Hare (Arclideaeon)^The Life 

of Lather, in Forty-eish^istorJcal En- 
jn-arings. By Ocstat KBnio. With Kz- 
planations by Archdeacon Habb. Square 
crown 8to. IJh the preu. 



Harrison. — The Light of the 



Force i or, Connsels drawn from the Sick. 
Bed of E. IM. Bt the Rev. Wiluab. 
Habbison, M.A., Rector of Birch, Essex, 



Haydn's Book of BignitieBi 

talniof ftoUs of the OlBcinI Peraonncwn of 
the British Empire, Ciril, KcclesiaaUcid. 
Judicial, MiUtary, Naval, and MnBidpnl, 



I the Earliest Period ., 

Timet compiled chiefly from the Rceovdn of 
Ike Pnbllc Oflccs. TontHhm with tk« So- 
vereiffns of Enmpe, from tke FovndatioB of 
tkeir respective States; tke Pi 
NobUity of Great Britain i and 



and Domestic Chaplain to H. K. H. the 
Dnchess of Canbrldee. With 2 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. price OS. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hnnting- 

Field. By Habbt Hibotbb. With Two 
Plates, one representing Tke Right Sort t 
the other. The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8vo. he. 

Harry Hie over. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By Habbt Hibotsb. 
With 3 Plates, one representing Ooing lihe 
Workmen i the other, Ooing Ube MttJTe. 
Fcp. 8vo. he. half- bound. 

Harry Hieoyer.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Habbt Hib- 
otbb. With 2 Plates, one representing A 
prettg gofd tort for moet 'pmrpotee t the 
othoe, Hagther m indtortforangprnrpoee. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6<. halUbound. 

Harry Hieoyer. — The Pocket 

and the Stud; or. Practical Hints ob the 
Management of the Stable. Br Habbt 
Hibotbb. Second Edition : with Portrait 
of the Author ob his fsTourite Horse 
Hartefuin, Fcp. 8vo. price he. half-bound. 

Barry Hieoyer. — Stable Talk 

and Table Talk t or Spectacles fbr Young 
Sportsmen. By Habbt Hibotbb. New 
Edition, 8 vols. Ilvo. with Portndt, 9to. 



other Lisu. Being a New Edition, lae* 

r roved and continued, of Beataoa'a PoUtica] 
ndcs. By Jooph HATmr, Coapilar of 
The Mettonmrw of Datee, and other Woslu. 
8vo. price 2fis. hau-bound. 



Haydon.— The I^e of Bei^amim 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiographv and Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Toic Tatlob, M.A.. of 
the Inner Temple, Eso.i late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and laU Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Litem- 
turn in University College, London. 8e> 
cond Edition, with Additions and aa Index. 
Svols. postSvo. price Sis. M. 



Sir John HerscheL— Outlines 

of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Hbbs- 
CBBL, Bart. etc. New Edition i with Piatea 
and wood Bngtarlngs. 8«o. price IBs. 

mU.-Trayels in Siberia and 

Russia. By S. 8. Hxxx, Esq. 3 T«>la. pail 
8vo. with Map. 

Hints on Etiquette and tiie 

Usages of Society i With a Glance at Bad 
Habits. By AyvySf. «* Manners make 
the Man." New Edition, revised (with Ad. 
?JH^"'l.*'y • Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. priec 
Haif-a-Crown. 

Hole.^Pri2e Essay on the His- 
tory and Management of Uterary. Sciea- 
tiflc. and Mechanics* Institutions, and 
especiallv how far they may be developed 
snd combined so us to promote the Moral 
Well-being and Indnstryof the Connter. 
Bv Jambs Hou, Hon. Secretary of tke 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Instltutea. 
8vo. price bt. 



Lord Holland's Memoirs.— 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during My 
Time. Bt Hbnbt Ricbabs Lobo Hok^ 
LANS. Edited by his ikin. Hbnbt E»- 
WABD LoBD HozxAND. Tols. I. and II. 
post 8vo. price Bt- 6d. each. 



Lord Holland's Foreign Bemi- 

nlseences. Edited by his Bon, Hbnbt £v- 
WABD LoBSw Hoixans. Socond KdltkNI I 
with Facsfasiile. Peat 8vo. price 10ft. Bd. 
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Ineea i and Phjriician iu Ordlnur to Hi* 
lonl Hlffhnesc Prince Albert. Founded 
ihleilf on Chapters contained in Medical 



Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Phjr|iioloii7. Bjr Sir Ubnrv Boxxand, Bart., 
F.R.S., Phyaiclan-Extraordlnary '" '* ' 

Queen I ^ ' -^ ^ 

Eoral H 

ehieilf on Chapters c 

Note$ and Befleetions, by the ■ 

Fcp. 8to, price lOi. M. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Our 

Lord'* Minlatnr : A Course of Lectures on 
the principal Brents of Passion Week. By 
Waxtsb Fabqvhab Hook, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8to. price 6a. 

Hooker and Amott.—The Bri- 
tish Flora; Comprising the Phsenofcamous 
or Flowcrinf Plants, and the Ferns. The 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, and numerous Figures, UlnstratiTe 
of the Umbelllfcroas Plants, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 
By Sir W. 3. Hooksr, F.R.A. and L.S.etc, 
and G. A. Waxkbr Abnott. LL.D., F.L.b. 
ISmo. with l:t Plates, price 14«., with the 
Plates coloured, price 21«. 

Hooker.—Kew Craidens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Ke w. By Sir Wiixiajc Jackson Hookbb . 
K.H., D.C.L., F.R.A. and L.S., etc. etc. 
Director. New Edition « with numerous 
Wood Engnvings. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Home.— An Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptiires.By TbomasHartwbllHobmb, 
B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. Pre- 
bendai7 of St. Paul's. New Edition, re- 
Tised and corrected : with numeious Maps, 
and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts, 5 
▼ols. Sto. price 63i. 

Home.— A Campendions Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
Thomas Habtwbxx Hobnb. B.D. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Being an Ana- 
lysis of his Introduction to the Critical 
Studg and Knowledge of the HeZjr Scrip- 
imret. New Kdition, corrected and en- 
larged t with Maps and other Engravings. 
iSmo. price 9$. 

Howitt.-(A. VL) An Art Stu- 
dent in Munich, By Anna Makt Howitt, 
2 vols, post Sto. price 14«. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illustrations, 
engraved by John Abaolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 
16fflo. price ia. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himselfi Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition ) 
with 40 Woodcuu. Fcp. 8vo. price 8«. 



Howitt.— The Rural life of En- 
gland. By WiiJUAM Howirr. New Edition, 
corrected and revised i with Woodvnts by 
Bewick and WiUiams; uniform with Fititt 
to Jtemarkablc Placet. Medium 8vo. 31«. 

Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Flelds, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages iu 
EngUsk History and Poetry. By Wuxiam 
Howitt. New Edition { with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo. 21«. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. Sis. 

Hudson.— Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in conformitv with the Law i 
with a dear Exposition of the Law relating 
totheDistriblltion of Pemonal Estate in 
the case of IntrsUcy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. By J. C. 
HuDSONt Esq., late of the Legacr Duty 
OiBce, London. New andenlazvcd Edition ; 
including the provisions of the Wills Act 
Amendment Act of 1852, (introduced by 
Lord St. Leonaids). Fcp. Svo. i$.6d. 

Hudson.-The£zecutor's Guide. 

By J. C. HcDSONt Esq.. New and enlarKed 
Edition ; with the Addition of Directions 
for paying SucceMiou Duties on Real Pro- 
perty under Wills and intestacies, and a 
Table for finding the Values of Annuities 
and the Amount of Leiracy and Succession 
Duty thereon. Fcp. 8vo. price 8«. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. Ifimo. price 
6«. t or in 2 vols. 3«. M. each cloth ; 2a. M. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and U. iCmo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; 3f. M. each cloth : or 
in post Svo. 12«. M. each cloth. Vol. 111. 

fost Svo. 12«. M. each cloth: or in l6mo. 
art I. 2«. M. sewed, 3r. 6tf. cloth j and 
Part II. 3«. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Shakspeare : A Classified Se- 
lection of Similes, Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and other remarkable Passages in 
Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an 
elaborately illuminated border in thecha- 
racteristic style of the Elixabethan Period, 
massive carved covers, and other Embel* 
lishments, designed and executed by H- N. 
HuMPHBxrs. Square, post Svo. price 21 «. 

The Report of the Committee 

appointed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to inquire into the Subject of Indus- 
trial Insuuction. With the Evidences. Svo. 
price 6*. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sidney Hallos General Large 

Ubnrr Atlas of Fifty-three Mtpa (size 20 
in. hj 16 in.) , with the DiTiaions and Bonnd- 
ariea carefally coloured ; and an Alpha- 
.. betical Index of all the Names contained 
In the Maps. New Edition, corrected ftnm 
the best and most recent Anthorities ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely 
new Haps. Coiombier 4to. price <se5. 6*. 
half.—'- *^ 



/ 



Hamilton.~I)iscii8sions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
Univerafty Reform. Chiefly from the Edin- 
burgh Reviewi corrected, Tindicated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
W1U.1AIC Hamilton. Bnrt. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8to. price 21s. 



Hare (ArcMeacon).^- The Life 

of Luther, in Forty-eiaht^istorlcal En- 
jfraTings. By Odstat KSnio. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Hars. Square 
crown 8to. {Jn the pre$t. 



Harrison. — The Light of the 

Foive ; or, Counsels drawn from the Sick- 
Bed of E. M. Br the Rev. William 
Harrison, M.A., Rector of Birch, Essex, 
and Domestic Chaplain to H. K. H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge. With 2 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8to. price Ss. 



Harry Hieover— The Hunting- 
Field. By HARBr Hibovxr. With Two 
Plates, one representiufr The Right Sort ; 
the other, The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8to. fit. 

Harry Hie over. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By Harrt Hixovxr. 
With 2 Plates, one representing Going tihe 
Worhmen 1 the other. Going lihe Mnfft, 
Fcp. 8vo. 6«. half- bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Hone for 
use more than for show. By Harrt Hu- 
OTBR. With 2 Plates, one representing A 
pretty good tort for most purpo$et 1 the 
other, Hajfther a had titrt for ang furfo$e. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6<. half.boand. 



Harry Hieoyer. — The Pocket 

and the Stud; or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. Br Harrt 
BzxorxR. Second Edition ; with Portridt 
of the Author on his favourite Horse 
HarlequiH. Fcp. 8ro. price 5«. half*bonnd. 

Barry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Taili 1 or Spertacles for Young 
Sportemea. Bj Harrt Hxbotbr. New 
JUitloa, S roh. 890. with Portrait, 24s. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities: con^ 

taining Rolls of the Official Personages of 
the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, MiUury, Naval, and Municipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Timet compiled chiefly from the Records of 
the Public Offices. Ivgethvr with the So- 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States; the Peerage and 
Nobility of Great Britain 1 and nnmerovs 
other Lists. Being a New Edition, im- 

r roved and continued, of B«atson's Political 
ndex. By Josxph Hatdk, Compiler of 
The Dietiomarnf of Dote$, and other Works. 
8to. price 2S«. hau-bound. 



Haydon.— The Life of Bex\}amiA 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Tom Tatlor, M.A.«of 
the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Lltera« 
ture in University College, London. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions and an Index. 
3 vols, post 8vo. price 8U. 64. 



Sir John Herschel.- Outlines 

of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Hbrs- 
CBBL, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 18s. 

Hill.-Trayel8 in Siberia and 

2 volt, poll 



RuRsia. By 8. 8. Hill, Esq. 
8vo. with Map. 



Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Sodetyt With a Glance atBad 
Habits. By AyopySt. '* Manners make 
the Man.'* New Edition, revised (with Ad- 
ditions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. price 
Half-a-Crown. 

Hole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Management of Literary, Selea- 
tific, and Hechanirs* Institutions, and 
especlallv how far they may be developed 
and combined so ns to promote the Moral 
Well-being and Indnstryof the Conntrr. 
By Jambs Holb, Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes. 
8vo. price 6s. 

Lord Holland's Memoirs.— 

Memoirs of the Whig Party daring My 
Time. Bv Hbnrt Richard Lord Hol- 
land. Edited by his Son. Hbnrt Ei>. 
WARD Lord Holland, vols. I. and II. 
post 8vo. price B«. 6d. rack. 



Lord Holland's Poreign Bemi- 

niseences. Edited by his Sob, Hbnrt £s> 
ward Lord. Holland. Second Rdltloa ; 
with Facsimile. Post 8to. price Vk. W. 
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Holland.— C]u.pte;B on Mental 

F. n. S.j "Plir(lkiJni-h*tiri*L-hrtli(i(iJ-j tu ttnc 
Qaccu; md fHralilflu Ui Ofdlnwr l[> Hi" 

cbicd? uu Ohnpt^n cininiiLnrl In Mc4irai 
fi,'nm OHil Hsfijfcliunt, by the wme AtHttur^ 
Ftp. ^a» fhce IOj,Grf. 

Hook-'Th« Last Days of Onr 

Ltird''! Mini It rv : A nauriir cF htrtmeaun 
the priocipni £veDt»iif ?i>Hl4tL W«p][. bj' 

litu ID Or4^i»u; to (he Q^l:l^P■ New Edl- 
K\oa. Fcpt JJTOd pni:D flj. 

Hooker and Amott.-The Bri- 

tUh fhrftt CDrapiikiDff Eh« PhpnuifuiJiiu* 

iiLXLl) KdHk'u, wilb A4J4Jiltwi»B Kud Cditiie- 
llanii ftuii numcfciul. Fi|fUfe«, ILluiitrH,LiTG 
dl iit UmbclltfcjDUK PlnuU^ the CDiupcK 
iile PlmiEi, Ihc Gr«iiiiA» iu.d tbfl f'cmi^. 

£^ StT W. i . lltMMXT\.r F.R-A. ADil L.S. DtL., 

Mhuo. trSlh 1'^ FUtfliT price 141** witli the 
PUici culu^n/ed, pilcE flJ. 

Hooker.— Eew Gaidjena; or, a. 

FnpiJar ti^Ht to tlie Haf^l UuLqi^ii:^ G^ivrdt^ni, 
ol kiw. Bf ^IfWij.LEAM JxcuuiN Ktwkiim* 
ML.K., U^C-U, F^R.A. u4 LlH-^ *lt:* *tc, 
11irtct*nf- Tie-m KilStinin* i»Stt aiucifnjui 

Honie,— An Introduction to the 

4^r]lirnl Stndjf ind Ki]uwL<^Ke ■>! ib^; BdIt 
ht:riptii^J|LlI> Tq a VAkHahtwiU. Elans' B^ 
%.ifr<ti St- Johu^i CoIbifCb C>uibrii]|i;[i. Prc- 
bcndm^ of St, Pftul^i. New KdLtibit* ru- 
TlitiJ qnd cotrecEfd i^ tiith bunieiuiifl Mapi., 
^nd F4(:i]|li]lli!i D(BlblLc«l UunuiirtptJ,. A 

Horoc— A Compendious Intro- 

iFuctlon Id the Ufaitj ftl th# BLble^ Bf 
TduHAi HilllTWTLk riitawE, PrU. at St. 

I Till of tilt ?HffiirfticrJ4ii in tAn Cfiti^t 
Sfm^jl and ^noiBtrd^r vf tA* fivir Srrip- 
tmrti- fiiw ^-dttiGflt PPrrCiIliid uid en- 
iLdfETBtll with 1iJbp>*II4 4t1iB}^DgrAirlQi[aK 
l3ii«K price ^Jh 

HowitL — (A. M J An Art Stu- 

drnt In UuDlcb, U7 Akth. Maut liowir-f , 
SiTOlld pqit^TQ. piicE 141. 

Howttt,— The Children's Tear- 

B^ M A> T H^Wi TTi VV'iEli Yuai ILImtrwEii^iiKi 
FnrrjtTCfl bj" John Abiolun, front UHjciIubI 

WiUiAM Howitfc^s Boy's Coun- 

trt Qfjikli, Br I nil; the reiki Liimf ^Caftntry 
J^if, writEen b]^ Hiratiilif: £ih3bLlin^ tiE 
Lbr Auu'euirnti, PlutAnrei, inid PnnnUl 
qI VriiiiATea Id tbe GooDtrj. Npw tSbUtOR e 
Witb ^ WoodcuLt. Icp. ava- priLE Or. 



Howitt,*^The Sural Life of En- 

iflapd. By VV1L1.1A.X UiDWlTT. New ICtlltioii, 
Cwrrf Ltcd nfid rrTtaEd ; *iib WD^Elc;ut« liy 
BrifK^ ■.lid iVilJUmA; unlEorm Pith fititi 
tv ti pmafkabi<e PlutU* tled-ioin Hv l». 'J Li . 

Howltt»" Visits to Kemarkalile 

PloL^r^t Old B^U« Bhtllc-FkLdB. ^nA 
ticenct ElluitrbiJ^pof i^UiiflD^ Fahih^Ca iu 
Kit|;Uab Hininry ALd PnEtr^. B^ Witx[,iA.u 
HCJWi-rT. New Edttiuia : witb 4U l^uodcnti. 
Medium Sru. Sl^- 

Second Series, cMefiy in the 

Counttf^tuf NH:.rEhuinberLEiii4J hnJ purLuni 
wEth It Htrol] pjcjiiu- Ttit Btuder. With up- 
vfjirilt dE 4U y>'Q\iiix\»H* Medium J^ro^ 3i|, 

Hudson. — Plain Directions for 

MftEkln); WiLIj hi crahrnrtiitTT witb Ebc L<iw e 
viib I tlcar EvnonitLonaf tae L«w relnliuff 
tDtbB ItiairlbntS'^n of rer^inul Kitttc in 
tbr \zv,K ui Tn tE'At&tjr , lata formi of VVkllx^ 
aitd isudb bccful lufciTin iiti{>u. Bf J. C. 

U^vje, L^tiijop, N*v >nct eTiinm^ta MltEou ■ 
Infiuiltnir t^e pforijloit* uf l^r Will J Aet 
AuFnilmrnt Ad of I8S^, (Inlrudnttd b> 
Lord ^thLEOEiludi}. Fif^.^vo. ■2t^^4. 

Hudson.— TheZxecutor's Guide. 

Ify J-C. U-Oiivm^ lL%n., tit-vr an 4 Enlftr^ed 
RdkE^^b I wiLhtbD AddUtn44 ^jf D;r«[:iLoii« 
ft^r |mriBtF±lucGe*ilon LlUtl^a »)■ Kekl Ftt^ 
nei'ty uudrr WLlJn q-nft tntGits>cirAp «ud ■. 
TAblD lur AndJnj; ilti; Vi^ticA of AuDuEtiei 
BLd the Arauatit nf r^^uMF Hud :!JiucEuEau 
DllLf thi'rron. J'^p, livo.jirueai. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

TmuBtiitfdH^TJtla I'rw AvLbnr'i AutbiKitr. b^ 
Mrs. l^j^EiTTE^ New KHstloa. liin»D- vt^tn 
Ai. r OT In J lali. a#. QqT. each Eloib i ^. W^ 



Humholdt's Cosmos- ^ Trans- 

l.tiM witb the Autliiir'n .utliorilif, bir Wi-». 
3ABti«A. Vnls, Ih »nd 11. l«iao. Half-*- 
Cju#Ii C'cb^ Arwrd ^ 3i. f^. ew-h d-otb : ftf 
la. ]N>it IJVD. 1^ Btf. PBcb rioth^ VuL, IMi 
|>0»t fivO' l^. 4>rf, ettcb trluth? or in ifiui}, 
Fkft I^ ^. firf. KEPtrd, ^«H arf. E^titilf uirL 
Put IL Of . EFwcd, -Ij. cIuiJIh 

Humphreys. ^ Sentimenta and 

StmLlcJp Jj[ I^lLkliApeArr l a CLaAktAed Yiv* 
leitltiti of biatil4<i, I>ffiiiltkiJUiH itrmrip' 
ticiun, lod i^Eher rem.rlfAl^hLe FaiuiiiC«» in 
Sbjikipe^re'* PJiiYi wad Poemir WStt Ml 
elab^arstrlr tSluniEnitcd border 3n tli* k'^fc- 
FiLEertitic BtylB lt^ tte Kliitbirthiii Fetlod^ 
HiutiTE cirred rO*en. aad othrr Eu^el- 
hibfltcnt»t dirilEn«d avA EieetiEEd bf li N, 

The Seport of the Committee 

appoinEcd bj t)if Cieuu^'Ll nf ibe ^ui'irtt if 
ATt« to lTi4|Ti1rE intrt I lie i^ubject uf InJiU' 
iFJi] InftlTuetbiD. WUb l^e l^vidcDiiEt^ Eta^- 

prtce ^+ 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Jameson.— A Gominonplace Book 

of Thovghtc, Memories, and Fancfes, Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Part I. Etbica and 
Character; Part II. Literature and Art. By 
Mn.jAMBiow. With EtchinKB and Wood 
EnnaTioffs. Square crown 8to. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

SalnU and MaitTri. Forming the First 
Beriei of Smered «nd Legendarjf Art. 
Second Edition i with nmnerovi Wood- 
cuts, and 16 Etcliingsbj the Author. Square 
«roim 8vo. price S8«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Order, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Fonninr the Second Series of 
Smered and Legendarff Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8ro. price 28i. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forminr the lliird Series of Sacred and 
Legendarp Art. With 55 Drawings by the 
Author, and 162 Wood Eugravings. Square 
crown 8to. price 28i. 



In Ordinary to Her Majesty. In One Volume 

" * "" Isinj — — . 

». pric 
or half-bound in russia, 41«. 



of 1,440 paffes, _ . ^ , ,..__ 

Nanes of Places. 8vo. price 86«. cloth 



comprising nearly 60,000 



Kemble.— The Saxons in Eng- 
land t A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Con- 
queet. By John Mtnhbu. Kmmbmm, 

M.A,, F.C.P.8., etc. 3 toU. 8vo. price 28«. 



Kippis's Collection of Hymns 

and Psalms for Public and Prirate Worship. 
New Edition I including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rer. Edmund Kau., M.A. 
l8mo. price 4<. cloth j or 4«. M. roan.— 
The SuppLBMBNT, separately, price Eight- 
pence. 

Kirby.— The Life of the Bev. 

WiLUAM KiBBT, M.A., F.R.S. , F.L.S., etc. 
Rector of Barham. Author of one of the 



Bridgewater Treatises, and Joint- Author of 
the Intraduction te Bntomolotn. By the 
Rer. JoBir FRnKAif, M.A., Rector of 



Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

the Edinburgh Reriew. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, with a Portndt 
engrared by Hbnbt Robinson, and a Vig- 
nette View of Craigcrook, engrared by 
J. Cousen. Square crown 8ro. Zl*. cloth; 
orSOi.calf. 

••• Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
ols.Sro. price 4Si. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works I with Ufe, bjr Bishop Hbb». Re- 
vised and corrected by the Rer. Chablbs 
FaoE Edbn, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. In Ten Volumes. Vols. II. toX. 8ro. 
price Half -a-Gulnea each. Vol. I. comprising 
Bishop Heber*s Life of Jeremy Taylor, ex- 
- -"— by the Editor, is nearly readg. 



Johnston.— A New Dictionary of 

Geography, DescriptiTe, Physical, Statis- 
tical, and Historical t Forming a complete 
General Gaxetteer of the World. By Ax.bx- 
▲NDBR KuiTB Johnston. F.R.8.E., 
F.R.G.S.F.G.S. ; Geographer at Edinburgh 



Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 
With Portrait, Vignette, and Facsimile. 
8to. price \&a. 

Kirby & Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology ; or. Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxious and useful Insects, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New F.dition , 
3 Tols. 8ro. with Plates, price 81«. M. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the 

SocinI and Political State of Denmark snd 
the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 1861: 
Being the Third Series of Netei •/ a Tra- 
veller. 8ro. price 12t. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the 

Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849 1 Being the Sc 
cond Series of Notet of a Traveller. 8ro. 
price 14«. 

L. E. L.-The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Elizabeth Landoni comprising 
the fmprovUatriee, the f'enetian BrneA 
let, the Golden yiolet, the Tronhadomr. 
and Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 
3 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 3 Tols. ICmo. 
10*. cloth I morocco, SU. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. Br P. M. Latham, M.D., Physi<4an 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
3 Tols. ISmo. price 16t. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History ; or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy t comprising the Principles of Classi- 
fication, interspersed with amusing and 
instructiTe Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged; 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fc 
8to. price 7«. 6ir. 



Fcp. 



Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Letters to 
Uv Unknown Friendi, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP>EDIA. 

Of Historj, Bioicraphy, Literature, the Arts and Sciencei, Natnral HUtorj, uid : 
(•etores : A Series of Ori^al Works hj 



SIR JOHN HERSCHRL, 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
SIR DAVID BRRWSTBR, 
THOMAS KBIGHrLEY, 
JOHN FOBSTBR, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV G. R. GLEIO, 
J. O. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 6.S. 



AifD OTHaK ExxvairT Wkxtbbi. 

Complete in 133 Tola. fcp. 8to. with Vignette lltlea, price, in doth. Nineteen Onineu. 
The Work* leparatelp, in Sete or Series, price Three ShilUngi and Sixpence each Volume. 



A LM 0/ the WoRKi eompo$ing the CABINET CYCLOPJEDIAt— 



8«.6tf. 



7t. 
8«.M. 



7*. 



S;^ 



Belt** Historr of Russia . 8 rols. lOs. 6ir. 

Bell's Lires of British PoetSfS vols. 7: 

Brewster's Optics, . . 1 toI. Ss. M. 

Coolej's Maritime and In- 
laiul DiscoTery . 8 rols. 10>. 6d. 

Crowe's Hiatnnr of France, StoIs. U)«. M. 

De Moriran on (Probabilities, 1 rol. 8«. 6d. 

De Siamondi's Hiatorj of 
the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 

De Sismoudrs Kali of the 
Roman Empire . 3 rols. 

Don»Tan*8 Cbemlstrj . 1 rol. 

Donoran's Domestic Eco- 
nomy .... 3 rols. 

Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tiiKsl . . ■ . 6to1s. 17«*6tf. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way . 8 vols. lOf.M. 

Dunham's History of Po- 
land . . . . iTOl. »t.M. 

Dunham's^ Germanic Em- 
pire .... Srols. 10«.6ir. 

.Ouii ham's Europe during 
the Middle Ans . . 4 rols. lit. 

Dunham's British Drama- 
tists .... 3 rols. 7«- 

Dunham's Lives of Early 
Writers ofGreat Britain, 1 rol. 8«. 9i. 



Fergus's History of the 
United Sutes . . 3 rols. 7*- 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . . 3to1s. 7$. 

Forster*s Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . StoIs. \7i.td. 

Gleiir's Lives of British 
Military Commanders 3 rols. 10s. 6tf. 

Grattan's History of the 
Netherlands. . . I rol. 8«.6if. 

Henslow's Botany . . 1vol. 3«.6tf. 

Herschel's Astronomy . 1vol. 8«.M. 
3S. Herschel's Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . 1 vol. 3«. M. 
3S. History of Rome . 3 vols. 7«. 

37. History of Switxerland . 1 vol. 8«.M. 

38. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal Srols. lOs.M. 

39. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . Srols. 17«.M. 

80. Kater and Lardner's Me- 



chanics 
Keightley's Outlines 

History . . . 
Lardner's Arithmetic 
Lardner's Geometry 



1 vol. 3«. M. 
of 

. I vol. 8«.6tf. 

. 1vol. 8«.M. 

. I vol. 8f.M. 



84. Lardner on Heat . . 1 vol. 

85. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . .1 vol. 

80. Lardner and Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Mairnetism, 3 vols. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Cnurtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Sutesmen . 7 vols. 

88. Mackintufeh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 

89. Moiitiromerv and Shelley's 

Eminent Itallan,Spani8h, 

and Portuguese Authors, 8 voISc 

40. Moore's History of I reland, 4to1s. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 

43. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

lugT .... 3 vols. 
48. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . Ivol. 
46. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 

46. Roseoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 3 vols. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 3 vols. 

49. Shuckard and Swainion'* 

. Insects .... 1 vol. 

50. Southey's Lives of British 

Admirals . . . 5 vols. 
61. Stebbing's Church History, 3vols. 

63. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 3 vols. 
68. Swalnson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1 voL 

64. Swalnson's Natural His- 

tory and Classiflcation of 
Animals ... 1 vol. 
66. Swalnson's Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals . I vol. 

66. Swalnson's Birds . 3 vols. 

67. Swidnson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 3 vols. 

68. Swalnson's Quadrupeds . 1 vol. 

69. Swalnson's Shells and 

8hell-«sh . . . iTol. 

60. Swalnson's Animalsln Me- 

nageries . . Ivol. 

61. Swalnson's Tkzidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists 1 vol. 
63. TbirlwaU^s HUtoiy of 

Oteeca .... %-m<^x 



9:M. 

7«. 
34s. 64. 



10«.6if. 
14«. 

9t.U. 

7«. 

Zt.M. 

Zt.U. 

dt.ed. 

it.M. 

7: 

7«. 

S«.6tf. 

17<. M. 
7«. 

7«. 

8f.6if. 



8«.6tf. 
7*. 

li'.U. 
9i.M. 
St.M. 
$t.M. 
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NEW WOBKS ANB NEW EDITIONS 



Letters to my Unlmowii rriends 

Bf a Lady, Author of Letters on Uappi- 
neti. Fourth and cheaper Edition, fcp. 
8to. price bt. 

Lindley.— The Theory of Horti- 



culture ; Or, an Attempt to explain the 

Principal Operations of Gardenlnic upon 
hTsioloffical Principles. By JohnLikdijcti 
Ph.D. F.R.8. New Kdition, revised and 
improved i with Wood KuirraTings. 8vo. 
[/« thepreu. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with Correctiuna 
and copious Additions. 3 vols. 8to. with 
Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 34«. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Oxonien- 

sis, i>iTe, Florileginm e luaibus poeticis di- 
versonun Ozoniensium Grccis et L<«tinis 
decerptum. Curnnte QvhisiMO Liwwood, 
M.A. ifidis Christ! Alnmmo. 8to. price 14«. 



Dr. Little on Deformities.— On 

the Nature and Treatment of Deformities 
of the Human Frame. By W. J. Littlb, 
M.D., Phyiirian to the London Hospital, 
Founder of the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, 
etc. With 160 WoodcuU and Diagrams. 
8ro. price I5«. 

Litton.— The Church of Ghrist, 

in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With 
a particular Reference to the ContrOTersy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. By the Rev. Edward Arthok 
Litton, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 8to . price 16s. 

Lorimer's (OLetters to a Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 
price fi*. 6d. 

Loudon's Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners. Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and Farmers i in Arith- 
metic, Boolc-krepiiig, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonnmetry, Mechanics, 



Land-Surreying, LcTelling, Planning an<f 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and I so- 
metrical Protection and Perspective t With 



Examples shewing their applications to 
Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes ; 
a Memoir. Portrait, and Woodcuts. 8to. 
price 7«. 6tf. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening : Includ- 
ing all the latest improTements, a General 
History of Gardening in all Countries; a 
SUtistical View of its Present State ; and 
Suggestions for its Future Progress in the 
British Isles. With many hundred Wood- 
cutt. New Edition, corrected and improred 
by Mn. LovDOM. 8ro. price Wn. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs ; or the Arboretum et Prutiee- 
tum Britannieum abridged: Containing 
the HardT Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Brltidn, Natire and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described: with their Pro- 
pagation, Culture* and Uses in the Aru ; 
and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 2,00(i 
Woodcuts, 8vo. price 60f. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 

1. ■ ^ ■ . I . ■■:..■• r . : 1 , ■ ; ■ I . : ■ ■ ■.! ry a u d Prti;^ 
ii.T. . . Ill- ^■l..:UlL..^■l^, J j-iii-ji r , Layi4ij(^HHl I, 

ItUffiwcmtiit, arjil dVlniin^rrniir'Tlll o( iLandfl'd 

i'rojitiTly, kj]d qI ihe. Culura.i\iin m.ni El:d- 
tianjT ut like AuSmhl ai^d VegtD^liJtt Pro- 
tit^ctluns uf AtjricuJturc ; IihcLuilJn^ all ihrn 
^iXtftt Impro^cmcutK, a ifeiieiml Haniur* a( 
AjKi-lcuLmri: in M Countr;»t a btatUlkqi 
Vtew of ti» |irc««iPt butc, aitd e< ue^CJt lir« ■ 
for it« fuLrtte |]r<^|j;rr»H jji Lbc British lijei. 
New lildjtitjii I mitk 1,11)0 WDDdt:Dta, iw. 
price una. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or have been iutroduced into. 
Great Britain, eiTing their Natural Histwy, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en- 
red Fii • ■ • ■• 



graved Finres, and elementary details, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere En- 
crlish reader, to discorer the name of erery 
Plant which he may find in flower, and ac- 



quire all the information respecting it which 
is useful and interesting. New Edition, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
the year 1864, by Mrs. Loudon and Gbobob 
Dos, Esq.i F.L.S., etc. 8vo. 

[/« the Spring, 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture : containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, including Farm Houses. Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittiugs-np, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery t 
Each Design accompanied by Analytical 
and Critical Remarks. New Edition, 
edited by Mrs. Loudon ; with more than 
2,000 Woodcuts. 8to. price 63«. 



Loudon's Hortus Britannicus) 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Indteenous 
to,cultiTated in, or introduced into Briuin. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out: With a Supplement, includimr all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Lou- 
don ; assisted by W. H. Baxtkr and 
Datid Woostbb. Sto. price SIt.M.— The 
80VPI.IMBNT separately, price 14s. 
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Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 

- denet** CalendRr: Being a Monthly Guide 
u to what ihould be aroided aa well aa 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Mouth : with piain Roles how to do what is 
requisite ; INrections for Laying! Out and 
Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, 
Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most 
injurious to Gardens. l6mo. with Wood- 
cuts, price r^'fi'' 



Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 



Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. By 
Thomas Babimoton Macaulat. New 
Edition. 16ino. price 4«. 6d. cloth; or 
lOt. 6d. bound in morocco. 



Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 



prices*. 



Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the BritiNh Islands ; 
cnmprehendiiiir the Natural and Kcono- 
mical Hintory of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
form I aud Ohserrations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. I^w, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. With Wood BngraTings. Bwo. 
price 35*. 

Low. — Elements of Practical 

Agriculture; comprehending the CultiTS- 
tiou of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. By D. Low. Esq., F.R.S.E. New 
Edition} with 2UU Woodcuts, 8to. price 3U. 



Macaulay. —Speeches of the 

Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by HiMSBLV. 8to. price 1*2«. 



Macaulay.— The History ofEng- 

land from the Accession of James II. tty 
Thomas Babinotoit Macaulat, New 
Edition. Vols. 1. and II. 8to. price 32«. 



Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 

Historical Euays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Four Editions, aa follows :-r- 

1. LiBRART Editiom (the Seventh), in 
8 vols. 8to. price 36«. 

S. Complete in Ona Volumb, with Port- 
trait and VignetM. bqaare erowa 8vo. 
price 3i«. cloth t or aO«. calf. 

S. Akothbr Edition, in 3 rols. fep.Sro. 
price 3ifl. 

4. FBorLB'sEoiTioir,in course of publi- 
cation, crown 8vo. in Weekly Num- 
bers at Hd. and In 7 Monthly Paru, 
price One Shilling earh. 



Wood by Georse Scarf, Jnn., and engraTed 
by Samuel WiUiama. New Edition. Frp. 
4to. price Sit. boards; or 43«. bound In 



Companion ; or. How to Enjoy a Country 
Ufe Rationallr. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood Kngratings. Fcp. 8to. 



Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio ) 

or tbe Youth of Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. By the late Diana Locua Mac- 
donald. Fcp. 8to. price 6t. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. 
Being that portion of the Hittorft of Eng- 
land published in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet 
Cfclopadia, which was contributed by Sir 
Jambs Mackintosh. Library Edition, re- 
Tised by the Author's Son. 3 toIi. 8to. 
price 3U. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Works; Includiaf 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
A New Edition, complete in One Volume ; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8to. price 3i«. cloth } or 'Mi. bound In calf. 



M'Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commerciid NaTifatioik. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'CuixocH, Esq. New Edition (1854), 
adapted to the Present Hme ; and embrac- 
ing a Urge mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. Sro. price 60«. cloth ; half-russia, 
wUh flexible back, 56$, 

M'Gulloch.~A Dictionary, 

Geognphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries. Places, and Prin* 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'CuLLocR, Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, with a Supple 
ment, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 1851. 3 yoU. 
8vo. price 63«. 

M'Oulloch. — An Account, De- 
scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire t Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
and HeUgious Institutions. By J. R.M'CirL- 
LOCH, Esq. New Edition, corrected, en- 
larged, and greatly improved. 3 vols. »««. 
price 43«. ». 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Mbdtland.— The Cliiirch in tHe 

Catacombs: A Description of the PrlmU 
tlve Church of Rome, illnitrated bj Its 
Beiralchral Remains. By the ReT.CHAALjts 
Maitlano. New Edition, with many Wood- 
cuts. 8to. price 14«. 

Krs. Karcet's Conversatioiis on 

Chemistry* in which the Eiements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and IU<u- 
trated by ExperimenU. New Edition, en- 
larged and improrad. 3 roll. fcp. 8to. 
price 14«. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 
33 Plates. Fcp. 8to. price 10«. M. 

Urs. Uarcet's Gonversations on 

Political Economy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«> 6tf. 

Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on 

Vegetable Phjrsiology; comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition ; with Four 
Plates. Fcp. 8to. price 9«. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, rerised 
and corrected ; with a eolonred Map, shew- 
ing the comparatire Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 6tf . 

Kartineao.— Church History in 

England s Being a Sketch of the History oi 
the Church oi England from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rer. Arthur Martinbau. M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ISmo. price 6s. 

Kannder's Biographical Trea- 
sury I consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above l2,UUUKmiueul Per- 
sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of History; forming a new 
and complete Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy. The Biirhth Edition, revised 
throughout, and brourbt down to the doae 
of the year I8S8. Fcp. Rvo. 10s. flothi 
bound In roan« ISi. i calf lettered, 13*. M. 



Blaiinder's Historical Treasury) 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 



of Universal History, Ancient aud Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists; their Rise. 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective 
Inh*bitanU, their Religion, Manners, and 
Customs, ete., etc. New Edition ; reviaed 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
0eat Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10*. dothi nwn. 



Kannder's Scientific and lite- 
rary Treasury: A New and Popular En- 
cyclopstdia of Science and the bellea- 
Lettres ; Including idl Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Litera- 
ture and Art. New EdiUon. Fcp. Svo. 
price 10*. eloth ; bound in roan, IS*. ; calf 
lettered, 12*. M. 



Blannder's Treasury of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zooloi{ical 
Characteristics that distinraish the different 
^ Classes,Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Informatiofi 
Illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, aatf 
General Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 
With 900 Woodcuts. New Edition. Fop. 
Svo. price 10*. eloth ; roan, 13*.; calf, 13*. M. 



Maunder's Treasury of Slnow- 

ledge, and Ubrary of Reference. Corapria- 
Ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Universal Gssetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous uaefnl 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition care- 
fuilv revised and corrected throughout : 
Witb some Additions. Fcp Svo. price 10*. 
cloth ) bound in roan, 13t. ; calf, IS*. M. 



Merivale. — A History of the 

Rnmans under the Empire. By the Rer. 
CHARZ.BS MuRiTAU, B.D., late Fellow ii 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. \. 
and II. Svo. price 2S«. ; and Vol. Hi. com- 
pleting the Htstorr to the EsUblishmeBfe of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14«* 



Merivale.— The Pall of the Ro- 
man Republic : A Short Historv of the last 
Century of the Commouwealth. 'By the Re«^ 
Charxbs MsRivAXB, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 13mo. 
price 7*. M. 



Merivale.'-Memoirs of Cicero i 

A Translation of CUt^ro in hi$ Lettert, by 
Bernard Rudolph Abeken. Edited by the 
Rev. QBAKLat Mrrztau, BJ). iSmo. 



Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ . With Additions by the Ute Rev. 
Isaac Mn.i(BR, D.D., FR.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Ubakthax, B.D. 4 vols. 
Svo. price £3*. 



Montjfomery.—Qriginal Hymns 

for PnbUc, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jaxss Momtoombrt. ISmo. 6*. M. 
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James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: Collectire Edition: with the 
Author** Aatobiognpbicid Prefscei. A 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vljniette. Square crown 
Sto. price 10«. 6d. cloth ; morocco, '21$.— 
Or in 4 ToU. fcp. Sto. with Portrait, and 
Seren other Platei, price 30«. cloth; 
morocco, 88«. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

B^GsoHOB MooB.a,M.D., Member of the 
Royal Colleuje of Physicians. Third and 
cheaper Bdition. Fcp. 8to. price 6t. 



Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Moral*. By GbOrob Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Rnval Colleire of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Bdition, 
Fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gbobob Moobb, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Collpi^e of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Bdition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6f . 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Gborob Moobb, M.D. Post 
8to. 7«. 6d. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
hr the Riifht Hon. Lord John Russbi,!,, 
M.P. With Portrait! and Viicnette Illustra- 
tions. Vols. 1. to IV. post Sto. price 10a. M. 
each. 

The Pifth and Sixth Volumes 

of MOORR'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRESPONDENCE, with Portraits of 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Corry. and 
Vignettes, by T. Creswicic, R.A., of Moore's 
Residenr-e at Paiis and at Sloperton. Vols. 
V. and VI. postSro. price 21«. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notf s. Complete iu One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Mediiun Sto. price 21*. cloth; 
morocco 43«. 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of 
the First collected Edition of the aboTC, in 
10 Tols. fcp. Nto. with Portrait, and Ij) 
Plates, price 35«. 



Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moori, Author 
•f L*il« H'lokht etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette br R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
it. cloth I 12«. M. boond in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Blelodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, H.A. 16mo. price 5«. doth ; 
]2«. 6d. bound in morocco* 



Moore's Irish Melodies. Illus- 
trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the wbol* of the Letter-press eograTcd on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal Sto. 
price 3U. 6d. boards ; bound in morocco, 
£i. 12i. 6<r. 

The Original Edition of the 

aboTC, in Imperial Sto. price fiSi. boards; 
morocco, <£4. 14«. 6d.i proofs, £6,6$. 
boards,— may ttHI be had. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
AutobiogrHphical Preface from the Col- 
lectiTe Kditinn of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title br D. Maclise. 
R.A. 16mo. price 6«. cloth; 12«.6i(. bound 
In morocco. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and StephanoO, engraTcd under 
the superintendence of the late Charlei 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown Sto. 
price 16s. cloth ; morocco, 28«. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8to. price One Guinea, ttill remain. 



Morton.— A Manual ofPharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Snhatances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their Classification: and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institution. By W. J. T. 
MoRTOM, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in the College. Fi/tk 
Edition (1864). Fcp. 8to. price 10s. 



Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rer. H. Mosblbt, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in King's College, London. Sto. 
price 24«. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Gre^ee. By Wiiaiam Murb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. 3 toIs. Sto. price 36«. 

Vol. IV. comprising His- 
torical Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Hcrodotni. 
Sto. with Map, price Its. 
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NEW WOSKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Murray's EneyclopaBdiaof Ctoo- 

gnphy t Comprliinga complete Deictlption 
of the Earth i eshibitinff Its ReUtion to the 
Hearenly Bodies, Its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Indnstrjr, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Ciril and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other WoodcuU. 
8vo. price fiOf . 

Nealc. — " Bisen from the 

Ranks t*' Or, Conduct vtnm Caste. By 
the Rer. Ebskiwb Nbaj.b, M.A., Rector ol 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. Sro. price 6«. 

Neale.— The Biches that bring' 

no Sorrow. By the Rer. EnsKiiia Nbaue, 
M.A., Rector of Klrtou, Snffulk. Fcp.Svo. 
price 6t. 

Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the ReT.ExsKiNB 
NBAX.B, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcp. 8to. with Woodcou, price 7$, 

Neale.— The Closing Scene ; or 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Eksrinb Nbai.b, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton , Suffolk. New Editions of the First 
and Second Series. 3 ▼ols. fcp. 8ro. price 
12s.; or separately, 6«. each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By Jobm Hbnbt 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12i. 

Lieutenant Osbom's Arctic 

Journal. Stray Learea from an Arctic 
Journal ; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition. By Lieut. SbbkabdOsbobn, 
R.N., Commanding H.M.S.V. Pionter. 
With Map and Four coloured Platei. Post 
8ro. price 13f. 

Owen Jones.— riowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stansas. 



By Mart A»i»b Bacok. With beantiful 

lllr • — . . - . 

by( _.. 

elegantly bound in calf. 



Illustrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
hj' Owen Jones. Imperiaf 8vo. price 81«. M. 



Owen.— Lectures on the Com- 

paratire Anatomy and Physiology of the 
tuTertebrate Animals, delirered at the 
Royid College of Surgeons in 1843. By 
Richard Owbn, F.E.S. Huntcrian Pro- 
fessor to the College. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo. with Wood KngraTinga. 

[In theprnt. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparatiTe Anatomy and PhysiolosT 
of the Vertebrate Animals, delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1844 and 
1846. With numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 
8to. price 14*. 



The Oomplete Works of Blaise 

Paeenl. Translated from the French, with 
Memelr, latrodnetlons to the various 
Worha,Mi«OTiaI Notea, aad Appendices, 
by Gborob Pbams. Ka^. a vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait. Ste.W. 

Vol. 1. Pascal's Provincial 

Letters I with M. Villemain's Rsaay An 
Pascal prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post 
8to. Portrait, 8i.M. 

Vol. S. Pascal's Thoughts 

on Religion and Evidences of Christianity, 
with Additions from uriginal MSS.: from 
M. Fangtee*s Edition. Post 8vo. (to. 9d. 

Vol. 8. Pascal's Miscella- 
neous Writings. Correspondence. Detached 
Thonsrhts, etc. from M. Faugte«*B Edldon. 
PostSvo.Sf.M. 

Captain Peel's Travels in Nuhia. 

—A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Capuin W. Pxbl, R.N. Post 8vo. with a 
Route M^, price &«. 

Pereira's Treatise on Pood and 

Diet. With Observations on the Dietctical 
Regimen suited for Disordered States ot 
the Digestive Oqans} and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Rstablishmeuts for 
Piiupersi Lunatics, Criminals, Chiidrenpthe 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 10«. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by B. Wbst. With Diairrams and Wood- 
cuts. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 3U. 

Peterborough. — A Memoir of 

Charles Mordaunt, Karl of Peterborough 
and Monmouth. With Selections from Us 
Correspondence. By the Anthor of Jfo«l«- 
lofOy etc. 3 vols, post 8vo. price 18«. 

Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. 

By JoHW Paiuirs, M.A. F.R.S. F.O.M., 



Deputv Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford ; Honorary Member of the im- 
perial Academy of Sciences of Moscow, etc. 



roarth Edition, corrected to the Present 
Time ) with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 6$, 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 

dnctiun to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additians, 
bv H J . BnooKB. F.R.S., F.G S.; and W. 
H.HuxBR, M.A., F.G.S., Professor o( 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 
8vo. price IBs. 

Phillips.— Pigures andDescrip- 

tions of th« Palaoioie Fossils nf Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Ueoloirical 8nr- 
vev of that District. By Jobm Pbuxips. 
F.tl.S. F.G.8. etc. Bvo. with 60 Platoa, 
price l>«. 
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Captain Fortloek's Beport on 

tlM Oeoloirj of the Connty of Londonderry, 
and of Parta of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and dencribed nnder the Aatbo- 
ritr of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8to. with 48 Platei, price 34«. 

Power's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Country, from July 1848 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcuts, 
^ost 8to. ISt. 



ft 



Pulman's Vade-Mecmn of riy- 

FisbiniC for Trout i being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Aniriinrt with plain and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artlficiid Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Sro. 
price 6«. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

HeadlnK, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity ; With Literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 



Dr. Beece's Medical Gtiide ) for 

the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
fTuishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Core, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. With the latest 
Discoveries in the different departments of 
the Henling Art, Materia Medica, etc. 
^CTeuteeutn Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by the Author's Son, Dr. H.Bbsob, 
M.K.C .8. etc. 8ro. price L2f . 

Bich's niostrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary ot all the Words repte- 
. senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price 21*. 

Sir J. Richardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 



With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
rmphy of North America ; a Map, Plates 
tad woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 3U. 6d> 



Bichardson (Captain).— Horse- 
manship I or, the Art of Riding and Ma- 
unging a Horse, adapted to the Guidance of 
Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road and in 
the Field : With Instructions for Breaking- 
In Colts and Vouug Horses. By Captain 
BxrHARDfloir, late of the 4th Light Dra 
goons. With 5 Line Engravings. Square 
crown 8vo. price 14*. 



Biddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

llsh and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of ColIegeB aod Schools. New and 
cheaper EMtiom, revised and corrected. 
8vo.»s. 

a .-1 fTheEngilsh-Latin Dictionary, 7*. 

SepMately <J xheLatiii-EngUshDictionary,15«. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latiu.Bnglish Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freond. New Edition. Post 4to. price 
3U.6if. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

Ush Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Bivers'sBese- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; the r 
HUtorr and Mode of Culture. New Edi- 
tion, Fcp.8vo.6*. 

Dr. E. Bohinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18». 

Boby.— Bemains, Legendary & 

Poetical, of John Roby, Author of Tradi- 
tiom of Lnncfuh ire. With a Sketch of his 
Literary Life and Character by his Widow j 
and a Portrait. Post 8vo. price lOt. 6d. 

Bogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew. 
By HENKr Booers. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24«. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases elssalfied and ur- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14«. 

Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Uuestlons for Discussion; with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Bdidon. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6$. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Bns- 

sell. A New Edition. Including several 
unpublished Letters, together with those 
edited by Miss Bbrrt. With Portraits, 
Vignettes, and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo . 
price 16«. 

The Life of William Lord Bits- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Bus- 
■KLL, M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin, from the original by Sir 
Peter Lely at Wobum Abbey. Post 8vo. 
price lOfl. M. 
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NEW WOSKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



St. Jolm (the Hon. P.)— Bambles 

»j, France, 
Italjr, and Ruciia.' By the Honourable 



in -Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Ruciia. By the Honourable 
Fbrdimamd St. John, with Pour coloured 



Platei . Post 8to. price 9fl. M. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By HoBACB St. JoBM, Author of Th« Bfi- 
tuh Ctmquettt in India, etc. 2 vols, post 
8to. price 'lit. 

St. John (J. A.) — There and 

Back Af^ain in Search of Beauty. By 
Jamxs AcousTOfr Sr. John, Author of 
/<<«, etc. 2 vols, post 8to. price 21«. 

St. John (J. A.)— The Nemesis 

of Power: Causes and Forms of Political 
ReTolutioiis. By Jambs Auoustos S«. 
John, Author of There and Back againf 
etc. Fcp. Svo. [Just ready. 



Self-D»nial the Preparation iat 

Raster. By the Author of Lettert to mf 
Unknown Friende, Letters on Uappineu, 
etc. Fcp. 8vo. price 2f. 64. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. Wu.uam 
SsirBXA, BD. Feflow and Tutor of Kxe^r 
CnlleKe, Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. ^o. 
price 01. 

Sewell.— The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amjf Herbert. Edited 
by the Rer. W. Sswux. B. D. 2 Toll. fby. 
8to. 9«. 

Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tale. By 

the Author of Amg Hubert. Edited br 
the ReT. NV Skwbu:., B.D. New Edidyn. 
Fcp.Sro. price 6«. 



Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. Sewell.-Laneton Parsonage i A 



IsU: All Ee^ptian Pilgrimage. By James 
4-UOUSTU8 S«. JoH.v. '2 rols. post 8vo. 21«. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Friendt, etc. Fcp. Svo. price /<• 

Schmitz. — History of Greece, 

ftrom the Earliest Times to the Takln|r of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146. mainly 
based upon Bishop Thlrlwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Scbmitz, 
F.R.S.B. Rector of the High School of Edin- 
bui^h. New Edition. 12mo. price 7«. 6d. 

A Schoolmaster's Difficulties at 

Home and Abroad: — 1. In rei;ard to his 
Calling; S. In relation to Himself; 3. As 
concerning his Charge ; 4. About Commit- 
tees; 5. With Pupil-Teachers; 6. Touching 
Inspectors; ?• On the Matter of Society; 
8. In Proitpeet of the Future; and 9. Af 
fecting Personal Relations. Fcp. Svo. 4*. 6«/. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
roverv of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea : 'With a detail of many extraordinary 
and highly interesting Events in his Life, 
from 1733 to 1749. Third Edition ; 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 2U. 

An Abbiooment, in 16mo. price 2«. 6tf. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on Silver; with Picture Subjects, 
numerou. Landscape and lltuotrative Vig- 
nettes, and Illuminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed expressly for this 
work by M. Lepelle ou Bou'Qallaisj 
formerly employed by the French Govern- 
ment on the great work of Count Bastard. 
Square l8mo. price in ornamental boards, 
OaeGuiaeo} orSlt. 6d. bound in morocco. 



Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amy Herbert. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Sbwbu., B.U. New Edition. 
Svola. fcp. Svo. price 16s. 

Sewell.— Margaret Percival. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 12f . 

By the same Authorf 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. Svo- price 7*- 6tf. 

Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Earlv and of the 
English Church. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 6d. 

Readings for Every Day in 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop JBSBMr Tati.or. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Uictionanr of the British 
Islanas and Narrow Seas : Comprising con- 
cise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Oo- 
Jects of Note, founded on the best Autho 
rities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlla* 
mentary Boroughs ; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far as completed ; and an Ap- 

Bendix, containini; a General View of the 
.esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the Census of 1851. 2 volt. 8*e. 
price £2. 16fl. 
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Hie Tamily Sfaakspeare^ in 

which nothing !« added to the Orlfrlnal 
Text: l>ut thone Word* and Expretitons 
are omitted which cannot with proprietf 
be read aload. By T. Bowdi.bb« Etq. 
F.R.8. New Edition, in voltunes for the 
Pocliet. 6 ToU. fep. Sto. price W)«. 

*•* Also a LiBRABT Edition ; with 86 
Wood EnKravings from deaiffna bf Smirfce, 
Howard, and other Artiats. 8vo. price 31*. 

Short Wliist) Its Bise, Fro- 

|¥eH, and Laws : With Obterrationa to 
maiie any one a Whiat Player. Containiug 
alto the Laws of Piquet, Cusino, Ecart6, 
CribbaKe, Bacicgammnn. By Major A * • • • • 
New Edition ; to which are added, PrecepU 
forTyroB. By Mr«. B • • * • Fcp. 8to. 9$. 

Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

Br Catbbrinb Sihclaik, Author of The 
Butineu o/ Life (-2 voIb. fcp. 8ro. price 
10«.) New Edition, corrected and enlnn^ed. 
Fcp. Sto. price St. 

Sinclair.— Popish Legends or 

Bible TrnthB. By CATHaniNE S^nolaik. 
Dedicated tu her Nieces. Fcp. 8vo. 6f. 

Sir Boger de Coverley. Prom 

The Spectator. With Notes and lUastra. 
tiOHB by W. Henry Wills; and TweWe 
fine Wood Eng^raTinira. by John Thompson 
from DeaifrnR by Frederick Tayler. 

Crown 8to. price ISf.bnardm orS7«' booud 
in morocco. — Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Woodcuts, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metallurry. Third Edition, reTised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarired ; with 
Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. 
Post 8to. price 10«. 6d. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or, The History and Relifrion of the 
Eflfyptiaiis, AssTrlans, Bahyinni8ns,MedeB, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient autnois and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoreries in 
Egjrptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions : Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
Georoe Smith, F.A.S., etc. In Two Parts, 
crown 8to. price 12«. 

Jljr the $mme A uthor. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal A^e ; or. RescMrches into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8to. lOf . 

Sacred Annals : Vol. n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parti, crown 8to. price 12«. 



The Worics of l^e Bev. Sydney 

Smith ; including his Contributions lb the 
Edinburgh Review. New Edition, com 
nlete In One Volume; with PortMit and 
Vignette. Square crown 8to. price Sit.; or 
30«. bound in calf . 

••* Also 4 LniRARr tlmtjan (the 
Fourth), in 3 toIs. 8to. with Portrait, 
price 36«. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
dellTered at the Royal luBtitutinn in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. Second Edition. 
8ro. price 12«. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C. C. Southby, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraitsi and Lands- 
cape lUnsttations. 6 toIs. post 8ro. 6S«. 

Southey 's Life of Wesley? and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
RcT. C. C. Southry, M.A. 3 rols. Sro. with 
2 Portraits, price 28s. 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising—l. Choice Pasaages: with Col 
Iftctions for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England i 2. Special Coll«o- 
tioiis on Tarions Historiral and Theological 
Subjects I 8. Analytical Readings inTarions 
branches of Literature; and 4. Ori^nal 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the ReT. J. W. VVarter, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown Sro. price £3 18s. 

Each Commonplace Booh, complete in it 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 

First Serixs-CHOICE PASSAGES, etc. 
18«. 

Second Series — SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS. 18s. 

Third Series — ANALYTICAL READ 

INGS. 21f. 
Fourth Series — ORIGINAL MEMO. 

RANDA, etc. 21s. 

Bohert Southey'sComplete Poet- 
ical Works ; containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8yo. price 21«. cloth; 4L'«. bound in 



_ - eaper 

First collected Edition of the abOTe. in lU 
Tols.fcp.8To.wi»h Poitralt and 19 Plates, 
price 8&I. 

Select Works of the British 

PoeMi from Chaucer to L.OTelace, inclo- 
sire. With Biographical Sketches br tK«. \^ 
late KoBERT 8oanLi.x . %^««^^w».%<^.^»»« \ 
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NEW WOBK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Soatliey*8 The Doctor etc Com- 

plate iu One Volume. Edited bf the Rer. 
J. W. Wabtbr, B.D. With Portrait, Vie- 
nette» Bast, nud coloured Plate. New Eol' 
Uon. Square crown 8ro. price 21«. 

Stephen.— 'Lectures on the His- 
tory of France i Br the Rifrht Hon. Sir 
Jambs Stephen, K.C.B.. I.L.D., Pro- 
fesbor of Modern Mictory in the Univenity 
of Cambridge. Second EdiUon, 2to1i.8tu. 
price S4«. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography ; from the Edinburxh Re 
view. Br the Right Hou. Sir James StB- 
PHBit, K.'CB., LL.D. Third Edition. 2to1s. 
8to. a«f. 

Steel's Shipmaster's Assistant, 

for the use of MerchanU, Owners and 
Masters of Ships, Otiiceri ot Customs, 
and all Persons connected with Shipping 
or Commerce; coutaininr the Law and 
Local Regulations afFecting the Owner* 
ship, Charge, and Management of Ships 
and their Cargoes; togctuer with Notices 
of other Matters, and all necessarr Infor- 
mation for Mariners. New Edition, re- 
written, by O. WiLUfOKR, Esq., M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law; G. Cibmbnts, of the 
Customs, London; and W.Tatb, Author 
of The Modern CambUt. Sto. price 28«. 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breedins:, 
Hearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Running: their Diseases and Treat - 
men : Containing also. Rules for the Ma> 
nai^emeiit of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By StonBHEn oK, 
With numerous Portraits of Greyhounds, 
etc., engrared on Wood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Square crown 
ttro. price 31 «. 

Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary or College, by David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Ninth Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8to. price 6«. 

Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, in the Years 1860 and 1851, per- 
formed by H. M. Ships Ladf FrankHn 
and SopkiUf under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missing 
Crews of H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror. 
with Charu and Illustrations. 3 vols, 
poit 8vo. price SJt. 

Swain.-~English Melodies. By 

Chablbs Swain. Fcp. 8vo. price Oi, cloth i 
bound in morocco, 1S«. 

Swain.— Letters of Laura D'Au- 

verne. By Charles Swain. Fcp. 8vo. 8«. 6tf . 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ka^ 

terials ; containingvarious orii{inal and use- 
ful Formulae, speclallj applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wroaght iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. Bv Thomas Tatx, JfA.A,». 
8vo. price 6«. M. 

Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rndimenti. By Isaac Tavi,6a. 
Post 8to. with a Medallion, price 10*. 6d. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By Isaac Tatlob. Post 8vo. with ft Por 
trait, price iO«. 64. 

ThirlwalL-The History of 

Greece. By the Right Rev the Lobd 
Bishop of St- David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improveo Library Edition : 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price dB4. 16*. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8ro. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28>. 

Thomson (The B«v.W.)— An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought : Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, Onford. nird 
Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 7*. M. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 366 Days, in a regular 
progression of Single Days; with IntcBest 
at all the above Rates, from One toTwelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Als«, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, 
and DiscounU. New Edition. l2mo. 8$. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTON Cobnev, Esq. Illustrated with 
Meventyoseveii fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the EtchingClub. 
Square erown 8vo. price 21fl««loth ; or, 36« 
bound in morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab ) or, a Kid- 
summer Day's Dreamt And other Poems. 
Bv WiLLLiM Thomas Thornton. Anther 
or An Buav on Over' Population , etc. Fcp. 
8vo. price is. M . 

Todd (Charles).— A Series of 

Tables of the Area and Circumference of 
Circles; the Solidity and Snperficie* of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Dia- 
gonal of Squares ; and the Specific Gravity 
of Bodies, etc. i To which is added, an Ez- 

{ilanatiou of the Author's Method of CaIcv- 
ating these Tables. Intended as a Facility 
to Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, Me- 
chanics, and Artisans in General. By 
Chablis ToDDt K.»glueer. The SaetXkd 
Edition, improved and extended. Post 8vu. 
price 6a. 
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THE TBAVELLEBS LIBRA&7, 

In course of PabUcftUon in Volamea at Htlf-a-Crown, and in Parts price One ShilUDg eacli. 
Comprising books of raluable information and aclcnowledfed merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while TraveUinf , and also of a cliaracter that wlU render them worthy of preserration. 

1.4. 
rot. I. MACAULAVS ESSAYS on VfARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ..3 6 

II. ESSAYS on PITT k CHATHAM, RANKE It GLADSTONE 3 6 

III. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY 3 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE BOUND the WORLD 3 6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the BAST 3 6 

VI. MACAULAVS ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 3 6 

VII. HUC*S TRAVELS IN TaRTARY, etc 3 6 

VIIL THOMAS HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS 3 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

X. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA S 6 

XI. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 8 6 

XII. The Rar.O. R. GLBIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 3 6 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 3 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEaWARD'S NARRATIVE 3 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 3 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 3 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON and GIRONIERE'S PHILIPPINES 3 6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and SOUTHEY*S LOVE STORY 3 6 

XIX. JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and » j g 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES i 



XX. HOPE'S BIBLE In BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 3 6 

XXL THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION -2 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 3 6 

XXIIl. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM and RANKB'S FERDINAND 1 g g 

■ and MAXIMILIAN ) 

XXIV. FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN snd SWISS MOUNTAINS and I j g 

BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR J 

XXV. SOUVESTRB'S WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS and ^ ^^^ ^ g 

ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS ) 

XXVI. MACAULAY*S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA- 
TISTS and hU SPEECHES on PARUAMENTARY REFORM ( 
XXVn. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and 

Db.KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 3 6 

XXIX. De CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 3 6 
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NEW W0&K8 AND NEW EDITIONS. 



/ 



The Thumb Bibl« ) or, Yerbom 

Sempltcrnum. Br J. TAru>ji. Being an 
Epttoae of the Old Mid New Tcauunents 
la English Vene. Reprinted from tiie 
Rditiun, of 189S, Iwvnd and daiped. In 
e4mo. price £lg1iteenpenc«. 

Townsend.— Theldves of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of tlie Last and of the Pre- 
■ent Crnturj. ByW.C. TowxsBifOt Eeq.t 
M»A., Q.C. 3 vols. 8to. price 28«. 

Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 

ali, rerited and illuKtrated with Ksaajis and 
Notes. Br W. C. Townsbno, Esq., H-A. 
Q.C. 3 TOlB. 8to. price 3U«. 

Sharon Tamer's Sacred His- 

torr of the Worid, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of I^etters 
to a Son. New Kditinn, edited bf the 
Author's Son, the Rer. 8. TuhnJEk. 
B vols, post 8to. price 31«. M. 

Sharon Turner's History of En- 
gland during the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Reiirns from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Henrr VIII. Hfth Edidun, 
rerised by the Rer. 8. TuANBit. 4 vols. 
8to. price 60«. 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Snzons, from the Rarliest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Seventh Kdi- 
tion, revised by the Rev. 8. Turne&. 
8 vols. 8ro. price d6t. 

Dr. Turton'sBIanual ofthe Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British ls> 
lands. New Edition, with considerable Ad- 
ditions. By JoHM Edwabo Gray t with 
Woodcnts, and 13 coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. price 16«. 

Dr. Tire's IH^tioaary of AHs, 

lijuiuihttLire a aiiel lilneik i Containing « 
cl«ar Kxporiitlan of tbrir l*iinciplci und 
PrMf-tict. The taurth Kd itics , nt iich eu- 
larfed Bi^d rarrpctcd Ih roii |[b^ u [ ] frilb nil 
thr JnfonniitJuri cum prised in tbr lii^flr- 
mrnt «/ flf^rrtt /mpTovemmti brMU^hl 
down fo the Prevent 1 nue, and IncDrponEed 
Lb the Hietiamarjf , Mcnt at the Arllr'lcA 
beiuir cuLkL'ly re- written, abEf many New 
ArlSelei now AtaX added. M^llh u4arj.j^ 
1,GOO Woi^dcutB. 3 vdU^ Sta. f rice 0(l4, 



Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, chiefly Uruithology. ByC.WA- 
TBRTON. Esq. tVith an Autobiographjr of 
theAuthoraodViewsof Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. U vols. fcp. 8vo. 10«. 

Separately: Vol. 1. (First Series), i«.6tf. 
Vol. 11. (Second Series), 4$, M. 



Alaxie Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly 
flnished line Engravings, execntea ex- 
pressly for the work by the most eminent 
Painters and Engravers. Square crown 8vo. 
price Sl«. 6d. boards, or 45«. bound In mo- 
rocco ; Proof Impressions, 63$. boards. 

Webster and Farkes^s Ency- 

olopmdlaof Domestic Economy; Comprising 
such subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Houselteepinit t As, The 
Constrnction of Domestic KdiSces, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilatioit, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the vari- 
ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
ortheir Materials— Duties of Servants, etc. 
New EdiUon; with nearly 1,000 WoodcnU, 
8vo. price fiOe. 

Willich's Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Ufehold, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, 
etc. l^lrd Edition, with additional Table* 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, TrU 

Knometry, Astronomy, Geography, etc. 
«t Hvo. price 9«. 

Lady Willoughby's Diary (1685 

to 1663). Printed, ornamented, and bound 
in tbe style of the period to which The 
Diarp refers. New Edition ; in Two ParU. 
Square fcp.Svo. price 8«. each, boards i or, 
bound in morocco, 18«. each. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland, intended for the use of Young Per- 
sons, and comprised in a series of Letters 
from a Father to bis Daughter. A New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the 
Present Dav, by Sir John K. Eabdlbt 
WiLMOT. Bart., Barrister- at Law, Recorder 
of Warwiclt. 12mo. price 6». 6d. 

Youatt— The Horse. By Wil- 

LIAM YnuATT. With a Treatise of Draught. 
A New Edition: with numerous Wood En- 
gravings from Designs by William Harrev. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should 
be ordered) . 8vo. price 10«. 

Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

YooATT. A New Edition; with numerous 
Engravings from Designs by William Har- 
vey. 8vo. 6$. 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. Translated and adapted 
for the use of the English Students, by Dr. 
L. ScBMXTi, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh t With numerous Ad 
ditions and Corrections bv the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughlj 
revised} to which Is added, an Index (b' 
the Rev. J. T. White, M.A.) of all the Pa< 
sages of Latin Authors referrt-d to an 
explained in tbe Grammar. 8vo. price lit 
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